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TEACHER EDUCATION AND RELIGION PROJECT 



A REPORT ON THE FIVE YEARS OF TER ACTIVITY AT TROY STATE COLLEGE 
By Frank Rainwater and W, T. Wilks 

Our college's participation as a pilot center in the national A/^CTE- spon- 
sored Teacher Education and Religion Project has included all of the following 
features generally common to the fifteen cooperating institutions: 

1. Appointnient of a local coordinator and a local committee to 
stiggest and implement TER activities thought most suitable in 
the local situation, 

2. Periodic meetings of this committee, sometimes augmented by 
other personnel invited from the faculty et large, 

3. Periodic visits to the cainpus of the national coordinators, 
Dr. Eugene Dawson and Dr, A» L, Sebaly, 

4. Annual panel-discussion reports to the faculty, and the cir- 
culation of witten materials designed to create awareness of 
the project and to stimulate interest in it, 

5. The sending of delegations and representatives to the TER 
convocations at Chicago^ Nashville, Kalamazoo, and Indianapolis, 

6. The calling in of consultative experts, these being in our case 
Dr. Joseph Politella and Dr, Seward Salisbury, 

7. The submitting of progress and achievement reports (and of 
evaluations) to the central committee's office, 

8. Appraisal of one chapter (the one on science) of the central 
committee's proposed hard-cover book, 

9. The sharing of our thought, materials, and technical devices 
with other participating institutions and with other persons 
and organizations writing in requests for them. 

We wish to describe in the following pages those five features which may 
have been unique or peculiar to our own institution. From among the numerous 
proposals and suggestions with which our committee was confronted, these are 
the several activities which were chosen as being perhaps most appropriate on 
our own campuc and most likely to prove fruitful in our situation. Actually 
they constitute five phases of a single program, rather than five separate and 
independent performances. They mark the route our committee followed in its 
study of the reciprocal relationships between religion and the other aspects of 
human thought ^ behavior, and endeavor. 

First Stage; An Inventory of Religious Elements in Our Curriculum 

The first move of our TEH committee was the taking of an inventory of 
religious elements already present in the local college curriculum, each depart- 
ment being requested to make a detailed analysis of how its courses in one way 
or another include facts and information about religion, A study of the sum- 
maries presented by department heads convinced the committee that in our school 
at least the courses of study already include most of the factual information 
necessary to give the average student an insight into the significance of the 
historic role played by religion in Influencing hum^n events and human thought. 
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Indeed, the art, music, English, and science divisions provide on all levels 
courses rich in the lore of religion in general and of Western Christianity in 
particular. Needless to say, such facts about religion are presented in as objec- 
tive manner as possible^ the purpose being always to enlighten and to inform, not 
to convert. No slanting of the facts is practiced, and the terrific damage done 
by religion is pointed up quite as forcefully as are the merits and virtues and 
values of the religious approach to life« 

Apparently this has long been an unwritten policy at our college: whenever 
any information about religion (or about inything else, for that matter) is 
requisite to cn understanding of a .subject or a discipline, that information is 
presented quite as boldly and qui is definitely without apology as would be 
the case with less-controversial ..ers. Members of the TER comioittea had the 
feeling that, owing to the broac itude of academic freedom permitted by the 
local administration, Troy State College is already in a sense a functioning 
example of the sort of policy and procedure Ai\CTE*s Teacher Education and Religion 
Project would like to make universal. 

Second Stage; A Religious Literacy Test for Freshmen 

The constructing, administering, and result-analys. of a religious literacy 
test for entering students constituted the second project in our TER study. The 
purpose of such a test was to measure the degree of ignorance or awareness that 
characterizes that part of the student body fresh out of high school and not yet 
subjected to the college's four-year regimen. The measuring instrument devised 
was a relatively simple thing, comprising questions about only such matters of 
religion as might be expected to come within the range of ordinarily educated 
and cultured Americans, Most of the items in the questionnaire dealt with the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition - its sacred writings and institutions and its impact 
upon the history of Western civilization. There were a few items also about the 
other major religions of the world. 

A careful study of the students' scores on this test and a comparison of 
the results with other data in the college files (intelligence, achievement, 
and psychological test scores) suggested this conclusion: Troy students upon 
entering college possess ro more and no less knowledge of religious matters than 
they do of other subjects and other fields. The forces engaged in religious 
instruction prove to be just about as effective as the agencies of secular edu- 
cation, but no more so. 

The testing instrument was then sent to an institution having a heavily 
Roman Catholic patronage, State Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kansas, where 
Professor J. D. Haggard administered the test to a large sampling of students. 
There it was found that the m an score on the religious literacy test was 28.35, 
with a standard deviation of 7,57. The mean score obtained at Troy had been 28. 
This vivid similarity of results would seem to suggest that the Baptists and 
Methodists, so overwhel!«iingly strong in the Deep South, can boast of little more 
Success in informing youngsters about the general factual aspects of religion 
than can be claimed by an institution that makes no pretense at an unbiased view 
of the whole religious scene. 

Does such a revelation suggest that the colleges hcve the duty of dis- 
seminating such knowledge as will provide their students with general cultural 
and informational data from the hitherto- tabooed field of religion? And is it 
not possible to build a collegiate faculty of men and women capable of doing 
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this? Is it not possible also that such an instructional staff could have suffi- 
cient common sense and good will to adhere strictly to the spirit and the letter 
of those recent constitutional decisions of the Supreme Court which diraw a clear 
distinction between that sort of teaching which seeks to affect adversely a per- 
son's religious commitment (which activity would be most certainly improper and 
illegal) and that type of teaching which honestly and simply seeks to provide 
iriformation and materials about religion? 

Third Stage; Three New Courses for Our Curriculum 

Such thit kini; as this led the Troy committee to the third stage of its 
adventure. With the advice and assistance of Dr. Jc .eph (Kent State University) 
Politella, the TER committee sought permission to add to the already-crowded 
curriculum three one-quarter experimental courses in philosophy and religion* 
The first of this sequence of new courses is an Introduction to Philosophy, 
designed to help those who take it to become more proficient in abstract thinking 
and philosophizing ^ind to become more familiar with some of the great systems of 
thought that have aided in the agelong pursuit of answers to human questions and 
human problems 

The other two courses provide a study of the raa^ jr international religions - 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, All 
three courses have achieved an enthusiastic response and consequent popularity 
beyond anything that was expected or hoped for. More important still, there has 
been no outcry or trouble -making at all from students, patrons, or political and 
sectarian groups. 

Two administrative difficulties have, however, presented themselves: to whom 
should the courses be offered, and in what manr should collegiate credit be 
recorded (we have no philosophy and religion departn^ent) Several procedures 
have been suggested or followed: allowing these courses to be substituted for 
required education department offerings, admitting to the new courses superior 
students jn an "honors" basis, and so on. It is at present our thinking that in 
our situation (1) the philosophy class may be substituted for our Education 431, 
siiice many of the objectives of the latter can be quite as well achieved by the 
former, but th^^ two religion courses have different goals from those of any other 
courses now offered and may not, therefore, be substituted for professional edu- 
cation requirements; (2) the two world religions courses should be pure electives 
for juniors and seniors; (3) tho taking of philos.:)phy need not be a prerequisite 
to enrollment in the world religions ciasseii. 

Fourth Stage; A Survey of Student Attitudes and Values 

But more dynamic than any of all this was the searching query that has been 
asked by Philip (Purdue University) Jacob and others: Does the whole expe- 
rience of going to college really change the values, goals, and ambitions of the 
student? The Troy researchers now sought an answer to this persistent and dis- 
turbing question. With funds provided jointly by AACTE's national Teacher Edu- 
cation and Religion Project and the local college administration and with con- 
sultative assistance from NYU's Seward Salisbury, it has just completed a thorough 
investigation of the beliefs and values of 1017 of its own freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors. 

The testing instrument used in the attitude survey consisted of about 80 
multiple choice items designed to give us socio-economic data about our students, 
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to discover their responses to questions about religious dogma and denomination- 
al practices, and then to ascertain opinions which would by the answer chosen 
reflect the attitudes and the value preferences of the respondents. The question- 
naire was constructed with the greatest care; and, in order that we might make 
useful comparisore, it purposely contained items identical with those used in 
surveys and polls used elsewm^re. The 1017 schedules when filled in x;ere shipped 
to Cornell University's testing laboratory for processing, coding, and result- 
tabulation. 

Interpretation of the meaning of the statistical returns presupposed, of 
course, a conviction as to how the various questions chould have been answered. 
Owing to the unreasonableness of asking the entire committee to meet for some 
thirty or forty afternoons and evenings in order to interpret all of the data 
in hand and to prepare a written analysis of such an Interpretation, it was clear 
that one committeeman must alone assume responsibility for writing a report and 
bear the consequences of the results. Also it was obvious that an extravagant 
consumption of energy and time would be requisite in making and checking the 
hundreds of mathematical calculations involved, in trying to t'link through all 
of the data from a consistent and logical point of view assumed to represent the 
attitudes and values to which the college desires commitment, and to translate 
our arithmetical tables into words that would at once attract attention and pro- 
voke thought. 

This part of our work, too, has been completed, though; and the resulting 
document is a 72-page mimeographed repcrt, entitled "The Attitudes and the 
Aspiratioiis of Our Students,'* th-^ entire study being purposely written in the 
jaunty style of Time Magazine. The committee mailed copies of this report at 
once to each of the other pilot centers and then to all other inquirers as long 
as the supply held out. Dr. Sebaly's recent (March 30, 1958, Vol. IV, No. 6) 
News Letter is devoted entirely to a digest of the report. The News Letter gives 
for general public consumption the gist of the attitude survey document. 

Fifth Stage; Faculty Evaluation of the Attitude Survey Repor t 

Our noxt problem home front was to present to our whole faculty the 

conclusions to v;hic; he statistical study seemed to lead, and to m^vke this 
presentati , with such force and impact as would draw forth a vigorous response 
and a dc e to act further. The familiar shock technique was used, three 
statist illy-minded non-committeemen and the college president being invited 
to serve on a panel for an hour and a half surrmary of the mimeographed report. 
Here again we felt that we succeeded. The responses were vigorous and varied, 
the audience only with the greatest reluctance withholding its comments until 
the panel members could complete their remarks. It was a brisk evening we had, 
to be sure. 

Upon invitation, faculty members later submitted to the coordinator of 
instruction their written observations about the attitude survey report, their 
comments upon it, and their alternate interpretations as to the meaning of the 
questions and the implications of the answers^ Also the coordinator of in- 
struction met separately with each of the nine departments, thus giving 53 of 
the 55 teaching members of the college the opportunity to voice whatever p^srson- 
al opinions they wished about the import and meaning of the "Attitudes and 
Aspirations** study. These responses and opinions have all nnw boon written up 
;>lno/>a Mio ban^fi Hnpni. fmonn r^hn-ii mon nnd ^^h^»vs. 



The Troy faculty's reactions to the report (which was mainly a suggested 
interpretation of the statistical results of our survey) might be suincnarized 
about as follows: 



1. The faculty viewed the report as being what it purported to be, a 
stc^noment of the opinions of the author rather than the opinions 
of the college staff generally, 

2. While the faculty as a whole were somewhAt skeptical of opinion 
questionnaires and the results obtained from them, they seemed 
to agree that our students are actually about as the report 
picturGS them. In other wordc, the statistics reflect about 
what one would expect from students in our section, 

3, The staff generally did not share the view of the report's author 
that four years of college should bring about fundamental changes 
in students' views, goals, and social attitudes. It was felt that 
the report was written from a more liberal point of view than that 
characteristic of the average Troy faculty member. The teaching 
staff generally was, therefore, lese pessimistic about the con- 
clusions of the study than its author had been, 

4, The great majority of the faculty believed the report to be very 
valuable in that it made us take stock of ourselves and of our 
students, and in that it presented valuable sociological data 
about our student population. 

As for the implica tions of the recently-completed study of attitudes, the 
Troy faculty's concensus is approximately as follows; 

1, Should college teaching be directed toward the end of changing in 
pre-determined directions the student's valuea? Our faculty 
apprcac'iod this question with the greatest caution, perhaps be- 
cause of a strong belief that there is little place in college 
teaching for theological discussions ard interpretations un- 
related to secular subject matter. But this position does not 
mean that we hold the view that there are no fundamental values 
for which we should actively teach: human worth, social jur-tice, 
the democratic way of life, the scientific attitude, tl^. acceptance 
of responsibility, and the like. 

2, Do the results of this study provide an indictment of our cur- 
riculum and of our teaching? The faculty thinks not. Unless 
our instructional efforts are designed to produce changes in 
the directions indicated in the report, then the results cited 
do not constitJto an evaluation of our work, A good many of 
our teachers felt that our faculty attitudes as a whole are 
much nearer those of our students than the analysis of the 
replies to the controversial items in the survey would s-^.em to 
indicate. If this is true, the faculty as a group may not have 
been consciously (or unconsciously) teaching toward the acceptance 
of attitudes considered desirable in the report, 

3* Are curriculum revisions needed? Our faculty is far frocn com- 
placent about the findings of this study, and many members 
are disturbed by some of the results disclosed. There is a 
general feeling that the results of the survey clearly point 
toward the necessity for an increased faculty emphasis upon 
teaching which would bo truly liberal. 
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4. Do our teaching techniques need reviclon? Many staff members 
doubted that we could say that one instructional method is more 
effective than another until more complete study has been made 
of different teaching techniques. There is need tor further 
study of this question by our own teachers and by competent 
teachers everywhere, 

FMially, what has been the value of the efforts of the local TER conimittee" 
What influence has five years of participation in the Teacher Education and 
Religion Project had upon us here at Troy? The coordinator of instruction has 
diligently sought to ascertain the effect of these activities upon our teaching 
staff and upon our group thinking. His findings include the following sig- 
nificant points: 

1« Before agreeing to participate in the nation-wide project, most 
of the Troy faculty members understood what we were getting into 
and accepted the major presses of the national program. 

2. From the beginning the staff has kept in touch with the wo- c of 
the local comraittee and has been, to a lesser degree, aw^: 

the work going on elsewhere. 

3. While a few staff members were from the start opposed to c 
participation in this movement, the great majority did ^ oem 
fearful of the project's motives. The local committee j to 
have done a good selling job in convincing the facult at 

n* thing sinister was lurking behind thes activities . ^hat the 
ain of preventing religious illiteracy in future tc ^rs is a 
legitimate task of the teacher-training institute r 
Eat.ly participation by the college's TER commit tf is approached 
with caution, and general faculty interest was \ the early years 
not high, 

5. The earlier annual reports of the local TER committee were con- 
cerned primarily with informing the faculty about the religious 
literacy testing program and about the content and administration 
of the three new courses added to the local instructional program. 

6. The faculty continues to feel that the Introduction Philosophy 
and the World Religions courses fill a definite need on the campus. 
Most individuals seem to agree that th^se courses should be avail- 
able to a large number of students rather than reserved for 
honor students . 

7. The greatest impact of the project s;sems to have been felt by the 
faculty during the final year of the five-year study. The entire 
faculty became active upon the release of the ''Attitudes and 
Aspirations" report, and consideration of tne content of the 
document has been both widespread and serious. 

8. The committee's reports to the faculty have succeeded in stimu- 
lating faculty inLerest and thought. Notably there has been 

an increased awareness on the part of our staff of our stud::nts' 
need for a wide range of experiences which encourage individual 
thinking and individual choices based upon foundations other 
than authoritarian ones. Fragmentary evidence is already avail- 
able to indicate some modifications in teaching which have re-* 
suited from the study. There is additional evidence that at 
least some of the college departments contemplate curriculum 
modifications to meet needs brought oat in the study, 

O 
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It is the opinion of the coordinator of instruction that the local par- 
ticipation in the TFR project has been most worthwhile, causing us to take a 
prolonged look at ourselves and resulting in those discussions and evaluations 
which must precede the strengthening of teaching and the improvement of the 
college curriculum. 
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REPORT OF PROJECT ACTIVITIES AT 
ARIZONA STAIE COLLEGE 



ORGANIZATION 

Work on the Teacher Education and Religion Project at Arizona State College at 
Tempe has been coordinated with the development of a general education program* 
Since general education is largely the responsibility of the Colle'je of Liberal 
Arts, the Steering Conmittee of the Project was organized to include the Dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts es well as the Dean of the College of Education. The 
local coordinator of the Project is chairman of the Committee on General Education 
and Professor of Psychology in the College of Liberal Arts. 

FACULTSf DISCUSSION 

There have been many discussions of the Project, its purposes, its implications, 
its feasibility and desirability. These discussions were particularly frequent 
during th3 first two years, especially in the general education consnittees and 
curriculum committees of the College of Education. 

The following is not an exhaustive listing but is rather a sample of topics that 
were discussed: methods of orienting instructors to the purposes of the Project, 
ways in which religion is relevant to college offerings, is this a Project for 
general or professional education, legal implications of the Project, indifference 
of many college instructors to the religious ramifications of their subjects, 
relation between religion and other values, courses in which religion is most 
relevant, question of separate courses in religion, should religion be made a 
separate unit in certain courses or be treated only in contextual relation to other 
subject-matter, is the development of religious literacy enough? 

FACULTY PLANNING CONFERENCE 

It has been the custom of the faculty to hold a planning conference at the beginning 
of each fall sezaeater. In the fall of 1954 the topic of general education was 
placed on the program of the plann^.ng conference and the committee on general 
education presented a panel discussion of its functions and activities. This 
presentation included a discussion of our participation in the Teacher Education 
and Religion Project, the purposes and significance of the Project, and some plans 
which had been developed with reference to it. The Project was presented in 
relation to the total program of general education, and the point was made that 
consideration of religion would take its place in the context of general education 
objectives adopted by the faculty. 

CONSULTANTS 

Arizona State has had four consultants on its campus in connection with various 
acp?,cts of the Project, besides several visits from the National Coordinators* We 
have generally used the coordinators to keep us in touch with developments in other 
institutions and with the plans of the Project as a whole. 

In 1955, and again in 1956, Dr» Douglas Knight came as a consultant in the human* 
ities. Dr. Klrtley Mather followed in February, 1955, as a consultant in the 
science area, and Dr« A. L. Sebalv came In April as a cc^isultant in professional 
education. D£.. H. Gordon Hullfish arrived In June, 1955, also as a consultant In 
professional educationa 



Q We found all of these men Intellectually stimulating and most helpful to us in our 
Lie ^^^^ Project. 
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FACULTY SEMniAR 

A seminar on general education in the hiunanltles was held in March> 1956» consistins 
of members of the Coinmlttee on General Education in the humanities and instructors 
in various courses in the humanities • The purpose of the seminar was to determine 
the extent to which the humanities courses ^.^ere being related to the objectives of 
general education. Religion was discussed in relation to these objectives* The 
discussions indicated that religion was treated la certain courses where it was 
relevant to the subject-matter, particularly in the general education courses in 
music and in philosophy. 

COURSE DEVELOPMENTS 

Several of our general education courses were explored for content relevant to 
religion* As a result of these explorations we concluded that the humanities and 
the social sciences seemed to offer the greatest opportunity for implementing the 
purposes of the Project* Most of our work has therefore been concentrated in these 
areas c The two courses in which we have been particularly interested are: Su rvey 
of Western Civilization , and Introduction to the Humanities * 

Dr« Robert We Coonrod, Chairman of the Department of History and Political Science, 
writes as follows concerning the course, Survey of Western Civilization * 

**Ho organized staff attempt has been made in the history work to approach the 
problem of religion with particular reference to teacher education. However, at 
least half of those who are studying to be teachers here have come into contact 
with our course, Survey of Western Civilization * This course emphasizes the history 
of ideas* Of first-rank importance are, of course, religious ideas* The students 
are urged to develop a historical approach to the iinders : anding of religion* That 
is, they are asked to differentiate between that which cun be established as 
objective fact, and that which must be resolved through religious experience. They 
are encouraged to trace the development of religiouj? concepts and to assess the 
significance of such ideas on modem civilization* Students are invited to think 
through their own religious heritage in the hope that two things might be 
accomplished: <1) a better understanding of the historical development of social 
institutions and practices might lead to a more rational approach to modem living; 
and (2) a better definition of experiences which are purely religious in character 
might lead to a strengthening of faith of the individual which, in turn, might 
^ make that individual a more valuable member of society*" 

Introduction to Humanities is a year course for eight semester hours of credit* 
Four periods in the development of western European civilization are chosen for 
study: the ancient world (Greece particularly), the medieval world, the Renaissance, 
and the post»Renaissance or modern worlds In each of the four periods the prevail- 
ing idea or attitude of the times is presented as the central unifying factor. The 
accomplishments in the fields of art, music, literature, or philosophy (including 
religion) are shown in relation to the prevailing attitude* 

Dr* Dorothy C, Schilling, Chairman of the Department of the Humanities, reports as 
follows: '^In each of the time-thought units, the subject of religion takes its 
historical place in the works and attitudes studied. The unit of the ancient world, 
prevailingly rational In attitude, contains frequent references to and discussions 
of religion. The philosophy of Plato is related to its time, to earlier religions, 
and to subsequent Christianity » The content of Greek tragedy is presented as 
religious belief^ and the drama festivals as a phase of religious worship* Art 
O resents the sculpture of the gods and m^^^ths relating to them, and the architecture 
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of the temples is related to the worship conducted within them. The medieval unit, 
concentrating on the spiritual view of li£e, is almost totally concerned with matters 
about religion. Philosophy treats of St. Augustine* s The Confessions and The City 
of God . Dante's Divine Comedy is the text for literature; art presents the Gothic 
cathedral as the suprecie expression of man's spiritual aspiration; music centers 
attention on the music of the church, including (since the lecture comes at 
Christmas time) a presentation of Christmas carols. 

The humanistic attitude is chosen as the unifying idea of the Renaissance. 
Attention directed to this-worldly affairs does net necessarily exclude a continu- 
ing interest in spiritual matters, husic shows harmonic development continuous 
from the church music of the middle ages, and in the evolution of musical instru- 
ments the perfecting of the pipe.organ for church use. Art presents the Christian 
and pagan religious paintings of Leonardo and Michelangelo. Philosophy considers 
the interests and ideas of Francis Bacon with inevitable reference to ethics^ 
religion, and religious reform* Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet , the lovers star- 
crossed in the pagan sense, contains incidental religious references usually 
medieval in tenor. 

The final unit of the second semester, the post-Renaissance, deals with modem man 
in his search for new values, chiefly spiritual values. Goethe's Faust , the art 
of the eighteenth to the twentieth century, the music of the modern world, Somerset 
Maugham's Of Human B ondage , Albert Schweitzer's Out of My Life and Thought — all are 
filled with major and minor expressions of religious subject and Interest." 

In the construction of the humfmities course we have been concerned with the 
development of value attitudes • It seemed to us that the attitudes we developed 
would be more important to our students than any specific facts we might teach 
them. We therefore spent some time trying to define the attitudes we thought 
desirable. Eventually we came up with certain concepts which, although not 
completely satisfactory, nevertheless provided us with at least a working basis 
from which to construct an attitude scale of 120 items. We are making various 
exploratory studies with this scale. 

HUMANITIES CONFERENCE 

A conference on the Humanities in General Education was held in April of 1957. The 
stated objective of the conference was "to explore ways and means of developing, 
through general education courses, an tmderstanding of an appreciation for the 
major values and Insights of the humanities area in our cultural heritage." 
Religion was expressly Included In our definition of the humanities area. The 
program of the conference comprised five sessions: a colloquium on the staffing 
of the humanities courses in general education, a panel on content and structure 
of a humanities program in general education, a panel on current trends in teaching 
the humanities for general education purposes, an address by Dr. Robert F. Davidson , 
Head of Humanities, University of Florida, on the topic, "Problems in Teaching the 
Humanities: Present and Anticipated"; and an address by Dr. Davidson on, "General 
Education for the Superior Student: the Florida Experiment." 

Announcements of the conference, and programs, were sent to all institutions of 
higher education in Arizona and to member institutions of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education in Southern Callfc aia, Nevada, Utah, and New 
Mexico* In all, over 200 Invitations were sent and 59 Individuals registered at 
the conference. 
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Various questions relating to the teaching of religion were raised ai^d discussed. 
The following are examples* What training and background in religion should an 
instructor have f.n order to treat adequately the topic of religion in a humanities 
course? What is the relation of religion to oth&r values in our culture, and can 
these values be adequately taught if religion is not included? Is religion 
neglected in teaching humanities courses? I3 not religion an important dynamic 
element in our moral and political values? Is it possible to treat religion without 
arousing sectarian prejudices? How can this be done? Can students today be expected 
to understand the religious concepts of Dante and Augustine? 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Robert L» Baker, Assistant Professor of Education, reports as follows on course 
developments in the College of Education. 

"Our attempt to find a satisfactory answer tc the problem of developing an 
appreciative understanding of the role of religion in our culture has been charac- 
terized by provisional trials of first one approach then another. In the main, 
however, the emphasis has been placed on staff attempts to define the problem and 

In developing materials for staff members who might be involved. 

t 

The instructional approaches were directed, for the most part, toward Inclusion of 
a unit on what the teacher needs to know about the various religions in order to 
interpret wisely the behavior and attitudes of her pupils. Coupled with this was a 
unit designed to trace the impact modem religions have made on the development of 
modern education. This latter type unit was incorporated in some of the sections 
of two required education courses. 

As nearly as could be determined, about one^half of all of our trainees will have 
the experience provided by the above-mentioned unit, "Contribution of r<iliglon to 
the development of modern education," Inasmuch as the unit was not incorporated 
into all of the sections of either of the couri^es involved. 

One other approach has been used with a great deal of succo.ss* Our curriculum 
provides a problems course which follows Immediately student teaching, and which 
Is organized around the multitude of practical problems which students meet for the 
first time while doing their student teaching* As the course is handled on a 
seminar basis many of the problems related to religion can be examined and discussed 
without lifting them out of context and into a more academic framework**' 
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THE TSACHER EDDDATIOM AND RETJGIOIJ PROJECT 

at 

The Iowa Stato Taachere Ooxloge 

Once the m^aabors of the local Teacher Education and Roligion OouiiBlttoe 
had arrived at a conirnon mind about the nature of the pixj^ect, that is, its 
relation to the interest of good education rather th?m to the pronjotion of 
religion aa such, the initial work of the committee was to brJjig about this 
san^ luindp as farr as possible^ in the college C02m73un3-ty«. This Kas done by 
way of departiTiontal meetings xfith adininistx'ators and faculty and classroc^a 
discussion with students. Soras ©xperiwental work is being carried out in 
the Campus Laboratory School primarily in the arer. of the cocial etudlQ©^ . 

The local coitirdtte© has conducted seminars in conjunction with the 
Element ary. Junior High ^d Secondary Education Conferences held on this 
campus • Questions have been Bent out in advance in order that a represent- 
ative from the schools might come prepared to discuss the projeafc. These 
seaiinars have atiimjQated an moromBB of the project and by vsy of discussion 
the cormnittee became aware of nxnnorous pix>bl<^ and questicms in actual pub- 
lic school situations related to the study 

One of our graduate students in education is preparing a Master's Thesis 
under the title - ^Religion in Education in the Public Schools of Iowa%" 3y 
way of a remarkably fine quostionnaix^e Isafoiiaation is beittg sought regarding 
convictions of teachers and schoolmen ccmceming religion dn education in the 
public schools and practices involving religion in the public eohools both 
elewentary and secondary^ 
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In the elemanta:^^ and junior high BchocX educationel conf ©ronCQ held in 
the fall of 19^6 on this campiis^ a group of soi?;^ sixty or sev^ty public achool 
teachers and sdsxlnistratos^a discussed witJi tha committee ths thesne "ProbXemc 
of the Teacher in Dealing vnV?^h Religion in the PvMic School Fox* this part- 
icular conference^ queationiB for c^iscussion ware sent out in advance* By way 
of sxsiaple soKS of tlie questions r^rerei (I) Do jou think tiie hii?tor3.c principle 
of the 3eparation of chtarch and state perndts the teaching about religion In th© 
public* school? (2) To ^at extent do factors in the coramunity aid or handicap 
the publiic school in teaching ahout religion? (3) VJhat is the educational value 
of religious activities in the public school, such as prayer and the use of 
hymns? ih) Do y^u feel your college trsining provided you vJ.th necessary inform- 
tion to deal with religion ifhenortrer and ^ersver it appears in the life of the 
public school? 

Out of this discussion one comon and significant problem becaraa quite ap- 
parent^ There is considerable difficulty 25i differentiating botJ?een ^Teaching 
libout" and ^Indoctrination** in i^atters involring religion «. And there is no 
dotfi>t that here the function of the public school in dealjjig ^th religion is 
in definite med of clarificaticm for teachers snd adrainistrators* Far too 
much inter«3st is being shorn in the hope of advancing religion rath^ than in 
tha hope of iinproving ediioation. Too frequently the interest in, ^^Heligion Ijq 
Edwation" fc^erved merely as a vehicle for religious propaganda*. Ftirther, there 
waa evidence of considerable need to encourage confidence in the teacher vdio 
knoMB the subject ^trell and that ha need iiot fear dealing with p^-oblmm of a r^ 
ligious nature. In the course of the discussion^ the few teachers ^ felt they 
had adequate background of information concerning religion, expressed more 
self-confidence and more sticcess in the classro<M than the numerous teachers 
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apparently were lacking ouch a backgrcund, FiJiailys th^vo was also dodo 
©•^Idence that \^ naed to make clear to teachers the difference bet^'Bon act^ 
anc3 "ffiwcy'^ sbout comnmlty opposition to teacldng about r«9ligion«. Several 
luetabei's of tho coranittGe from tims to time have been disc^/^sing the project with 
Schoolmaster^ Club3, PTA meetings ^ p\a>lic school facu3.ty sfieetdjiigSj ruinisterial 
nestSjigs and with students iii the classrooms in order to engender fxrarsnese of 
the fundsmontal characteristlcB of the project m6 to stiraul&te thought 

One of the ?«>re prorrdsing things about the vork of the local committee Is 
the proposed field project to be part of the operation in the spring of 1957*. 
We are fortunate in that the college has seen fit to release one of our sociology 
professors to give full time to the canying oiib of the project* The purpose 
of thifi experiment has to do with a deliberate attesnpt to test in the field cer- 
tain assTanptions that have prompted the Teacher Education and Religion Project 
froBi the very beginnings 

That the '^teaching about religionf* oi* the handling of topics with religious 
content in the piiblic schools of itoerica is generally being poorly done seems 
to be the basic assisrtption underljdng the cun^nt Teacher Sducation and Religion 
Projects; of the Aoericar.*. Association of Collages^ of Teacher Education-. Gather-* 
ing evidence to test the validity of this assumption is the principal concern of 
the Iowa State Teachers College Education and Religion Comtnittee in setting ig> 
this project • 

There is further concern irlth the validity of the TER Project assupaptions 
that topics with religious content^ such as those that ndght be found in the 
study of history^ or art» or literature^ or any other acadeoinio area^ are gen^ 
erally poorly taught because teachers either (1) purposely ignore or evade 
Buofa topics or (2) they are too ignorant of the facts of religion to teach 
about thm adequately^ 



A Gecond iroporfcant purpose of this inquiry is to gather information ibfiiich 
will identify the specific situations in the pub3.ic school classrooBis in which 
topics with some religious content caiise problems • It is believed by the local 
TER coimnittee that a report detai3.ing such eituations wuld bo of considerable 
value to prospective teachers as vbH as to many practicing teachers • 

Since the quality of the teaching in this area cannot be readily ascertained 
in a direct fashion by means now available to this coir^nittoe evidence tliat bears 
indirectly on this basic question will be sought- The statements of teachers re- 
garding the means of handling these topics 5 the attitudes and knoi^ledge possessed 
and the pressures felt by them will fiomish data for u judgment of the quality 
of the teaching. At the same time this information should furnish an explana- 
tion of the behavior of schorl teachers regarding tiie teaching of topics with 
religiotis content.. 

Method of the Study 

This study is essentially a case study of the knowledge^ attitizdes^ belief fj, 
obser?rations> and behavior of a nunber of public school teaciiers in a selected 
set of schools. 

Information for this st\idy will be sought by interviewing each teacher 
selected. A schedule of specific questions with appropriate probes will be 
used in the interview to elicit and record pertinent infomation.. 

In addition each teacher in the school district will bo asked to answer 
an inventory of religious knowledge, which is being prepared especially for 
this project. The inventory completed by interviewed teachers will be collated 
with their interview form in the interest of gaining further insight into 
that particxilar respondent's behavior ♦ illl the forms together will be used 
to gain understanding of the general level of religious knowledge aroong the 
Q^'jblic school teachers of lo^^^a and to f umish a point of reference for the 
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scores of the i-espondonts to the intarviGW. Thj.s liiventorj^ will also be ad- 
minisvGX^d to sslsctsd s^oiips of lorya State Teachni's College Qt\?dentB in order 
to establish another reference po'.lnt for thG s-bud;/*. 

It is expected that this study then wi3.1 i-:hcd so^ie definite light upon 
the validity of the aEsumptions iKidorljrine the national TER project and ab 
the same tijne furnish some giddanco for the vork of lo^^^^ State Teachers College 
and other collegos iii the task of preparing teachers for tlae public schools 
of iimerica. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION AND RELIGION PROJECT COMMITTEE REPORT 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
PITTSBURG, KMSAS 



INITIAL EXPLORATIONS 

Prom the beginning of the project in 1953> the Committee has held 
weekly seminar type -mee tings , exploring and clarifying the objectives 
of the Project and studying ways and means of attacking the problems 
related to it. 

The varied activities of tho Committee have involved the participation 
of forty-fivG faculty members (approximately one-third of the faculty) 
in one way or another during the last five years. The major areas of 
interest have boon: (1) faculty seminars^ (2) aroa confercncG, 
{3) faculty participation in off -campus confcrGnces and workshops, 
(1+) faculty lecture scries, (5) exploration of the general education 
program, (6) course syllabi and related re? igious material, 
(7) publications* 



FACULTY SEMINAR 

These weekly study sessions have served a number of functions^, the 
first and foremost being to promote a climate of attitude and under- 
standing conducive to a study of objective religion and its relation 
to teacher preparation. It was felt from the beginning that the 
study was not one that could or should be hiirried. A great deal of 
exploration and clarification was necessary to satisfy a state 
institution and Itz. faculty that tho Project was concerned with a 
legitimate educational problem* The seminar session revolved around 
such areas as published literature, relation of religion to various 
academic disciplines, religion and general education, and student and 
faculty reactions to the Project* 

The weekly seminar provided the foeal point around which all other 
activities of the Committee revolved. 



GENERAL EDUCATION 

Since approximately fifty percent of the students are, at any ono 
time, enrolled in the general education program, it was decided to 
give attention to the role of religion in this area. The Committee 
began by inquiring into ot^ own concept of general education, what 
it is, or should bo, at Kansas State Teachers College. The more we 
studied the question, the more interested we became, until wo have 
now spent three years in a thorough attempt to understand tho moaning 
of general education on other campuses, how it has succeeded with 
different student groups, and are now in process of making final 
recommendations for revision of our own program in light of these 
findings* 



In addition to oxir study of other programs in general education, 
we were visited by n faculty team from Arkansas Polytechnic 
Institute, that was interested in an exchange of ideas, practices, 
and progratjs. Visits also were made to our campus by a number of 
consultants provided by the Central Office," These included Dean 
Harold K. Schilling, Graducte School, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity; Dr. Knox Hill, Professor of Hi;imanities at the University of 
Chicago; Dr. Kenneth Cooper, Professor of History at George Peabody 
College for Teachers; and the two national coordinators, originfLlly 
Dr. Sugene Dawson, and since February, 1956, Dr. A, L. Sebaly . ^' These 
visitors met with the entire faculty as well as certain groups working 
on a problem central to the interest of the particiilar visitor. 



OPP-CMPUS SEMINARS AND WORKSHOPS 

la Dr. Eugene Dawson directed a workshop in Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education at Oregon College of Education in July, 
1956 • He also participated in the March, 1957 Arden House 
Conference sponsored by the American Council on Education, 
at which time he delivered a paper ^ "The Next Decade of Research 
and Experimentation Relating to Religion and Public Education©" 

2. Dr. Jo D, Haggard attended the Danforth Seminar on Religion and 
Education held at Garrett Biblical Institute daring July and 
August, 1955 J and Dro Gale Shields attended the same seminar 
druing July and August, 1956. Dr. H, H. Hoffman attended the 
Danforth Seminar on Religion and Education held at Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, California during June and July, 
1957. 

3. Ifr. T. VJilliajn Hall was a Danforth Pellov; at Columbia University 
during the year 1955-56. 

Several member of the local committee attended conferences 
sponsored by the Project at Cedar Palls, Iowa, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Oneonta, Now York; Chicago, Illinois; and Columbus, 
Ohioo 



LECTURE SERIES 

During the summer session of 1956 and again this past s ummer , a 
series of lectures defining the reciprocal relation between religion 
and various academic disciplines was sponsored by the committee. 
These wore given each week by a member of the staff and were open to 
all students and faculty who wished to a.ttend. The interest in 
these sessions was such that they often carried over to a second 
hour of discussion or que stion-and-response period. Some of the 
areas discussed in the series were religion and its relation to art, 
to science, to mathematics, and to philosophy. ^ 



AREA COHPExRENCE 



A one-day conference for college and public school teachers was 
held on the campus April 19 19^6. The primary objectives were to 
define the Project nationally as well as our own local relationship 
and participation in it, and to ascertain f^om the visitors something 
of their reaction to the study. Forty-five college people represen- 
ting twelve colleges and soventeon persons representing fourteon 
public schools wore in attendance at the conference. 



PUBLICATIOi^S 

During the five-year period of the Project the Committee has had 
occasion to mimeograph or otherwise duplicate a variety of mr.terials 
such as course outline s , reports , letters , que stionnaire s , and 
minutes for distribution to interested persons both on the campus 
and off p In addition to such material, a number of our Committee 
have been actively engaged in preparing articles for publication in 
the various journals • The following i-> a partial list of such 
materials : 

Berg, Hulda M^, "Religion in the High School Cxorriculum, " The 

Educational Lea der, Vol. XIX No. 2*, pp^ 36-1+3 (October, 1955). 

Dawson, Eugene E^, "Religion in Public Teacher Education," 
International Review of Education » 

Dawson, Eugene E., "The Next Decade of Research and Experimentation 
Relating to Religion and Public Education," Reli/^jous Education , 
Vol. VLII, Noo i|, p. 289 ( July-'7August, 195?! « 

Haggard, J. D,, "How General is General Education?" The Educationa l 
Leader, Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 26-35 (October, 19557." 

Haggard, J, D, "Mathematics and Religion", The Pentagon , Vol. XV, 
No. 2, pp. 81-87 (Spring, 1956). 

Hall, T. William, "The Place of Religicn in Public Education," The 
Educational Leader, Vol. XIX, No« 2, *^p. 5-l8 (October, 19^57^ 

Hall, T. William, Three Value Theories and The ir Implications 

Rogardlnpr the Place of Religio n in Teacher liiducation , (Doctoral 
Dissertation, Boston'^niver sity (Graduate School, 1956) . 

Sperry, Theodore M., "Reflections on the Place of Religion in the 
Teaching of Science," The Educational Leader , Vol. XIX, No. 2 
pp. 19-25 (October, 1955T. 

Sperry, Theodore M., "Volxmtary Committee." The Educational Leader 
Vol. XXI, No* 3, p. 11 (January, 1958). 



In addition to the above published articles, four of our Committco 
are helping v;ith the materials to be included in the forthcoming 
"hard cover'^ book which will concern itself with the problems of 
teacher education and religion. Those participating in this aspect 
of the program are: Dr^ Wray Strowig, consultant in the Professional 
Education area; Dr. Theodore Sperry and Dr. J. D« Haggcrd in the 
Science areaj and Dr. Eugene Dawson who is preparing the first tvjo 
chapters of the book, explaining the nature and scope of the Project 
along with an overviev/ of the entire problem of religiori and public 
education. 



STUDENT SURVEYS 

During the summer of 1955> Q subcommittee, headed by Dr • Wray 
Strov/ig, conducted a surve;^ of our summer students who were experi- 
enced teachers in an effort to determine the amount or frequency of 
religious materials and topics oocr^ring in the usual work of the 
elementary and secondary schools.: 

The questionnaire prepared for the study was completed by 206 studerts 
with teaching experience, ll|0 (68^) currently teaching at the elemen- 
tary level and 66 (32/^) at the secondary level. The total range of 
experience being from one to thirty-six years with o median of 7,8 
years for elementary nnd $.0 years for the secondary teachers, giving 
a composite median of 6^7 year experience. 

A summary of the results is as follows: 

Frequency of Religious Topics or Questions 
Occurring in the Usual School Work 



Elementary teacher with? 



Frequency of Occurrence 



l5 or more years of experience 
Less than 15 years of experience 

Secondary teachers with: 

l5 or more years of experience 
Less than 15 years experience 



orren 
2k M 



13^2% 



seldom 

66e0% 



Sk.0% 
73M 



never 
lOcO^ 



7-0% 
13 0 2% 



The study further revealed thnt when matters relating to religion 
do come up in the normal events of classwork the majority of teachers 
try to handle the questions and attempt to interpret the meaning 
invnlved>, Secondary teachers are more oautious in handling such 
matters r> Less than B% of the elementary teachers avoid the 
questions raised by their students, while 17^ of the secondary 
teachers said they chrnge the subject of conversction and thus 
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avoid responding to the student's question. Sixty percent of all 
teachers responding said they try to answer anv questions xjhich 
arise in the course of the school work, while 1^,% avoid the questions 
relating to religion. Seven percent of tho teachers lot the 
students handle the question about religion, and thus stay out of 
it personally; thirty -five percent said thoy deal with "facts" and 
avoid interpretations ^ sixty percent help the student sea various 
points of viowo 

During the siirimcr and fall of 195? religious literacy tost was 
given to over i^OO KoS.T^C, students in an effort to oxairiino tho 
relation of religious knowledge to several other varir.blos such 
as: r^iajor interest in college, Qge, home background, teaching 
experience, etc. An analysis of tho results indicates a high 
positive correlation betvjeen religious knowledge and; ago, teaching 
oxper:.ence and college classif icationo It was interesting to note 
that 'zho partial correlation between test score and ago, with 
college classification and teaching experience held constant, is 
negative© That its, of those people with the same amount of college 
work and teaching exporionce tho youinger people scored higher on 
the test than the older onus did. 

In summary we found the religious literacy of K^S.T.Co students 
is probably about tho same as their literacy in other areas ^ It 
did seem apparent from the results that experienced teachers and 
those training to teach are somewhat superior to othei* students 
in regard to Imowledge about religion as measured by this tost. 

Two unpublished master problev.s ompleted during the last three 
years under the supervision of d member of the Teacher Education 
and Religion Project Committee have an interesting relevance to 
this area* 

Ey studying freshmen and senior students at Pittsburg, Pishor found 
that, although there wcs evidence oi greater religious maturity 
of attitude, (in a less dogmatic, more permissive direction) and 
greater satisfaction with one's own religious perspective on tho 
part of seniors as compared to freshmen, the data suggested that 
most students felt the college curriculim was of no help in 
formulating religious ideas and attitudes. 

While teaching junior high school classes, Jenkins kept a diary of 
religious incidents, content, and behavior that occurred during the 
normal events of school. It was found that questions of a religious 
nature wero raised, with varied degrees of frequency, in all tho 
subject matter fields of junior high. The results here were very 
similar to those in the survey first outlined above • 



PREPARATION OP SYLLABI 

The Teacher Education and Religion Project is basically a curri- 
culum studyj thus part of our effort has been expended in associa- 
ting with each syllabus of a general education cotirse a listing of 
the segments of that course where a student might legitimately 
raise a question about religion* That is, tho supplemental material 
defines the portion of the course where, within the objectives set 
O forth in the accompanying syllabus, religion might properly have 
gp^(^"a relevance. These materials Indicate that the objectives of the 



Project oro being met in varying dogrocs in the general education 
coiirses* This is, no doubt, to bo expected. 



PRESENT POSITION 

The Comriiittee is growing in its awreness that more experimentation 
and research is desperately needed before programs can be appre- 
ciable. The Committee expects to continue indefinitely with its 
exploration and revision of the general edij cation program at Kansas 
Strte Teachers College o i^^'aculty participation and interest in 
this area has been continually incrcr.sing in recent months r^.nd wo 
hnve confidence in a better teacher preparation program being the 
outcome • 

Those are the areas of impact that are easily measured and observed. 
Just v;hat the total effect has been, if any, upon the learning 
experiences of the Kansas Stote Teachers College student is far 
from being equally obvious. 
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The Univsrsity of Kentucky v;as designated in December 
1953 as one of fifteen pilot centers of the Teacher 
Education and Religion Project of the i\aorican Association 
of Colj.e^cs for Taa^^^h^r Erlucationc conrr:i t ':^ie of 

faculty nninbers of thr. College of !J'^l;;C^-^::;.on oS: tne 'Jniv- 
ersity wur. nanco i:i February 1954 to syor.r.cr ana supervise 
the local carpus p-^.'je-^t -ith Dr^ TLilj.i.? nu.rt.foro as eo- . 
ordinatoj-. After the latter had attended a aytio.aal 
worknno;' in ^nica-'O that v/inter, it \ua3 decided ty the 
f-irst ooDr:ittee a.'i'ter rfonside2?atio:i v/lth t.hci^' d'i,=^.n^ Dr* 
.•?rdrJ*: D!j-^:zy,^ v.-j er.jarn'/: the ccmmlttee i:-:- inoj.ii.d^ repre- 
36n*.atLvf- ^■k^::,-)Q-cs o:? t.ae Xf^f^vu.ty nf tho C'cllage of ilrts 

xhfv ei-rpanded ccr//;:- -tv.eo ir.cludod profe'^w^ors who were 
concp.rrHd \/lch teaiTner- ed-oca :;:,on in the uiniverslty and the 
derrjrtnr.nts o.r Enjlisa --^enlfitry Pcte.ny, K-.ritOi^y, Phil- 
Cocrby, ?ryviholc(^y . anu ^^ccioloj: st" ^icxb^^ri^ ^oin 
vlM:- ^ar^iilt;y i'z ^..lc!c:G^v;nry , reco^ii/ary^ ^r?.:! ';r£idJato education. 

The f:Lrst mcotr-n.^ o:r •:::i6 ncv; f;ro'^-p v/as held in I-iay, 
195-T ^.-id discus se'.^f tr.o pro.i':Ot jcctiveswand r^iiviev/s^Q 
the progran in the tv/o colic i^res then being presented in 
the field of reliGicnr^ It v-^as de tfj-rmined that the offerings 
Wi^re sii.ff icicntly extensive in both schools to furnish 
any urxdergrac-uatt^s and profc-ssiona]. teachers ample infor- 
Kation about religion and ho^A* to deal v/ith the s";.bjoct in 
Kentucky s^jhoolsc It vas concluded that the Unj.ve-rsity 
ru^ alri-ady in its general education curriculum r.nd its 
professional education sufficient ocvorago to prepare 
teachers to handle any probleriis they night faco> 

In 1954, and since, courses in humanities^ philosophy^ 
languages, and social studies gave the studfj^ats in the 
College of Sducaticn opportunities to bor^cnc. literate not 
only in their ov;n religion bi.t in many other i'r?iigiDLi3 
systemsc live courses^ particularly, have boon cffnred 
for over a decade in Humanities , Sociology, Philosophy ^ 
History , and Englir»h that are either completely or 
generally devoted to the field of religion^. 

In the College of Education courses , seninars^-and 
workshops had previously been'established which soug]r>t to 
bring to the attention of their students the relation to ^the 
society, to public education, and to tho staters as '\7ell 
as how to teach about religion. The local coilege^^ad \ 
achieved national recognition by its then (19 six year ^ . 
old V/orkshop in lioral and Spiritual V^lv.ns, he-] a on the 
campus each summer and out in the s + al:'; dur:':ir; the regular - 
termo 



The Univorsity had had (and still continues to have) 
s pecial weeks each year in which religion is • ''emphasized" 
throughout the canpus^ During each one cf these special 
occasions numcrcus faculty members ^?;t*^o:: t?^^ether^to 
discuss the ge?Kral li.ald of religU/:- 1 ; ]'J.^:;hrir ed\:c:?tion. 
In the Arts CoXlogo a cal ma;ior cli-a'/lrjg v:Vth r-jlii^sous 
aspects of culv.uro h^i buon organv.r.cd a:ii*i ?. n'ruVcor 
students have 'toeu .aracii.iatod v/ith sv.ch pro pari: t ion ^js to 
equip bhon^. to gc i:i-*"o religious GM-ioatloru!, }?\£'h!: or ten 
course:^ T*l:ino. r^iieh atuio/^ts take :ln vpp^^r 1^ vcJ. ^iollego 
work cpcn •^:c o^^r^c:; 'iionjna Jcrs .veil. :.l::o ^ nu:J;cr 
of otticr ^:ouciv?;l G Clio?. t; on coursoi:: doa L \;it}:. '.no :ji;,lgoct 
of rel:i:;j.ou cltho? h.s xi'.^.its of work cr ito-/is pcrtincat to 
the con-''C:nt cf tho cc^j.-vx « "Re|la|ouy: r^c-'o;;^ 4-^^3acS; and 
imp lie-/: ions c*..re <jz^co±:v:C in divir.lor.^ , c ::p-:r+ti::ivcs ^ ' and 
couTSG::^ '^:jliO:.'0 t!i::?r ^:r:ldc natuT'ally. 

un-.v-2 x-sl';:;/ ::ou:iiitt'^G in 'ihe yec^r -'f project a 

.sor'j Ou s*-.?t;ui3 qao con;M'*';:*cr. pers:U^:ed vhrough-'O'ij 19[>4, 
Ad^ri SOT'S ia che Colli; go of .rirlucri tion v^orc urged to guide 
inr!i"^''idual teacher oandid^.t^s: :.:.rco covrcser' racogni:::Od as 
oontaiaing rellgic^n. The st-ident^: i^hr- vent out for tb -ir 
prctotice in conirnunitio." ware eucouraged to' ohsew-} religion 
in;.'?/e acutely in 'chcir schools and the vjcuraiaiiitics > ^ S^nd 
a voluntar;- "foruui cr. Toacher Education i/ai held Poc- 
ember 1954 \L4iich eig'at(?cn faculty members ar-c' f o::v.v-f ive 
graduate studenT::^ and j-ublic school teaQi-^irg EVioncodt ■ 
There the project v/a:i c'escribed and .some tents txvc: principles 
w§re conceived,. Fro;a i^he minutoi; of that Deeting the 
follovdng excerpts reveal the mind and consensu;^ cf the groups 

"We are too much on the defensive, cften U':od?wessly, 
in many areas. An example of th:Vs is^ th.-: aoctm^c- of 
separation of church r.nd st^^ito,, ar. aiccf. in \;hioh oo.r 
teachers are often •oninrorrced , ' l.-hen they are iv.?:; 1 -informed 
the pressures can be lessened. It is nocnssary that such 
pressures as these be eased; this is one of the teachers' 
worst headaches today^ ^Tcachers should knc\7 enough history, 
sociology and -political science 5 etc^^ to be able 'to 
explain to critics and to misguided enthusiasts, viao criti- 
cize the school for its stand, the sound rclat:'onsh.;.p which 
should exist bctv/een church and schools 

Teachers should knou enough about religion and" the 
community to see religion as a vl^al facircr iln A'ii:^;rican 
tradition^ Secular public schools have hs^rOly hindered 
tho grov/th or progress of the churcihcs in auiorf ca.. At 
least the statistics reveal that TTnitnd tit-ivos CLrarches 
compare favorably viith those in natlor.o with established 
*or monopolistic churches. Foreign church leaders and other 
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visitors arc struck by this picture of church strength 
anc3 vitality in America* Our voluntary system has also 
provi<led better financial support for our churches* 
Teachers should know these things, anci have an under- 
standing of the reasons behind them. 

How can ve cope r/ith this general problem? How 
shall we so educate teachers that they will not be led 
into unnecessary controversy and pressure ^ but will be able 
to teach objactively and confidently on any relevant area 
or deal with any needed subject matter? 

The question before us is 'H/That account should bo 
taken in the area of religion in teacher education?" We 
should consider the implications for all major areas: 
humanities 3 physical sciences and social sciences, 

I^y is this important? V/hat should bo done? There 
are several possibilities. One is that the College of 
Education could take a stand independently. But our 
approach shoiild be broader than this. The responsibility 
extends into those other colleges of the University which 
contribute to teacher education. Upon some important con- 
siderations v/6 stand together, for example, in opposition 
to sectarian religious indoctrination in teaching. But 
this does not inply triat v/e should coinpletely withdraw 
from the ?/holo area of religion, l.^e are concerned that 
this be a connrehensiye and scholarly back<iround so that 
teachers will be prepared to guide students through various 
areas of literature, history and other social studies, etc^ 
by an intellectually honest approach, presenting the 
various backgrounds impartially so that pupils may know 
and understand the problems in which religion is a part." 

Ileanr/hile the campus was visited by Dr, ^iugeno Dawson, 
national co-ordinator of the project. After this contact 
and the December forum it v/as decided xo develop greater 
interest in the general education program of the Univer- 
sity on the part of teachers and candidates. Here 
attention was also to bo given to the place of Bligion in 
professional education, 

Kentucky v/as represented in the next calendar year at 
both rosional and national workshops of the project and 
indicated through their delegates that they considered 
their general and professional offerings were abundantly 
meeting the needs of students in regard to the objectives 
of the project. The Workshop on Iloral and Spiritual Values 
was claimed as their unique contribution to the project. 



In 1956 Dr. Ellis Hartford v^as absent from the campus 
on leave and Dr. Dickey, formerly dean of the College of 
Education, iDGcarie president of the University. Shortly 
before takinc office he appointed the editor of this report, 
who was teaching in the department of Sociology in the 
Arts Collef:!e5 as local co-ordinator . 

The connittee in 1957 drew up a special project 
co-ordinatlnr several offerings in the field of religion of 
the Arts Coli-.,;e ':ith the Vorkshop in licral and Spiritual 
Values and prrjsentefl it as a summer program for teachers. 
The project was described in detail at the February meeting 
of tho A.A.C.T.E. and may u:- found in the 1957 yearbook of 
that orga: isat;ion. 

The university committee set up a curriculum and 
activity orosram in which faculty ard student of the Arts 
College and the College of Education cooperated. The 
University of Kentucky rndertook to offer a numb^.r of courses 
related to one phr.se of teacher education on a coordinated 
basis during the 1957 Sui:r.icr Cchool. This arrancement v/as 
worked out by the campus committee for the AACTE project 
on "Teacher Education and IleligionJ' A number of teachers 
had indicated interest in electing course^: devoted to this 
general area of study. Accord ingly^ IL had been arran;;bd 
to prGsent the o/-.ortunity for a full summe^- of study in 
courses rnd ■ orkshors in several departments of the Univ- 
ersity. The o.rransenent enabled a graduate student to cp.rn 
a maximum of nine sc^-nestcr hours of credit. It was required 
that at least one course of tho combined program must con- 
tinue throu::ihcut the oi^^ht v/cek session, the others might 
be either for 4 weeks or 8 weeks. Thus a number of com- 
binations anonr; the coordinated program were possible. 
(The project had limited success v/ith only a few of the 
education aajors anc professionals taking the courses offered 
in the Arts CollcgG summer curriculum.) 

Hot only is religion taught in courses at the University 
of Kentucky, instruction pointing toward literacy in 
religion also is available in numerous other features of the 
community,. Surveys of membership and attendance of students 
in religious orgai:ization off campus reveal a sizeable majority 
of Kentucky undergraduates are active in churches and affiliated 
religious fGllov;ships . Lexington is a community of many 
religious persuasions and a cursory observation indicates 
that University students generally arr regular and active in 
their participation. 
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There arc a number of religious centers for students 
immediately off camDUs. Tlje Baptist, Christian, Episcopal, 
Lulieran, ".."ethodist, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic 
churches have either houses or programs specifically gef:red 
to student needs end interesti^. Inside the University an 
InterFaith Council operates to correlate the religious 
activities t'lat are carried on as part of the University's 
student orga^ izational program. Other grotips relatec to 
this Council bcsiae the denominational fellov/ships include 
a Student Y.r.C.A., Y.l/.C.A., and religicus clubs 
s^^orsorec- by "hem. OaTices for the latter associations 
are maintained in the Student Un: on buildim: and their 
executives to^jether v;ith denominational adult loaders have ^ 
campus-v/ide Jlelicious Lmphasis V-eek every spring. This 
four-day pro^'ram carries religious instruction into many 
class rooms cis v.'- 11 as university assemblies of both students 
and faculty. The state of religious interest is examinee 
and enc^ urnged .ui this outstanding project uhich has the 
expressed a^jproval of University authorities. A number of 
reli&Tous leaders in the region and nation visit the 
can-.)«[s at this time and introduce a cross-fertilization into 
the" prevailing religious thought. 

It \7o\ad a)-:!Gar, in conclusion, that religion is 
extensively mC intensively treated in both the Collages of 
Educatir-n and Arts and Sciences. The candidates for do-roes 
and trainin- lool:ing toward the professions of teacher, 
educator, and adninistra ■:or have ample opportunity for pre- 
paration. The c^uestion of hov; much of this content and 
activity each ■:icrson vho is or w-ill be a teacher actually 
v/ill talco a', vantage of is difficult to answer. The im- 
pression is that some leave the Univ;rsity quite literate 
concerning religion but that more encouragement is nec- 
essary to raise the number- of such informed future t.iachers. 
It is the judgment of the locrl conmittoe on the Teaching 
of Religion in I.i;:^hcr Educatior; that the University of 
Kentucky is fulfilling its responsibility in this impor- 
tant part of our culture. 

The details of the curriculum offerings throughout 
the University have just boon released in a report on this 
pilot school's five year program, and copies of it may be 
secured fro..; the office of the rational Co-ordinator , Dr. 
A. L. Sebaby, 

The program, already establishes in the Colleges of 
the Univ.';. sity, will continue regardless of the decision 
concerning the five year project, l.Tiothcr any extension 
of the prog, ct: or s special emphasis is initiated is a 
question to answered in the future. 

James W. Gladden 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Hay 15, 1958 
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The '^TATE fEACHERS COLLEGE at TCT^SON, MARYLAMD 
Teachf.r £duo<ubion and Religion Committee 



Statement of Objectives 

Note: On December 8, 19^h the Teacher Education and Religion Committee adopted the 
following statement of objectives to guide its work during the life of the 
project. This statement was intended as a local interpretation of the state- 
ment of the Committee on Religion and Education of the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education which has provided the ideological basis of 
the entire Teacher Education and Religion Project*. 



Objectives of the Teacher Education and Religion Project 

The objectives of the Gomrittee of Religion and Education of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is "to discover and develop ways 
and means to teach the reciprocal relation between religion and other elements in 
human culture in order that the prospective teacher, whether he teach literat\ire, 
history, the arts, science, or other subjects, be prepared to understand, to appreciate, 
and to convey to his students the significance of religion in human affairs.^ 



Ou j e ct ive s of the T each er Education and Religion Project at the Towson State Teachers 
College 

The Teacher Education and Religion Project at the Towson State Teachers 
College is concerned with developing that program of learning experiences which will 
give to the prospective teacher: 

1. A background of knowledge that vill enable him/her to understand 
and appreciate the significance of religion in human affairs. 

2» An understanding of various religions which will help him/her to 
develoD an appreciation of religious diversity ii; our society. 

3. A body of techniques and materials which would make it possible for 
him/her to teach information about religion in the public schools 
in an objective manner, 

k^ Encouragement in developing that combination of personal qualities 
and social skills which would enable him/her to convey to their 
students an appreciation of the role of religion in human affairs; 
and help him/her to work cooperatively with people of various 
faiths in professional and community activities, 
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The State Teachers College at Towson, Maryland 
Personnel of the Teacher Education and Religion Committee, 1952-1958 



Ad Hoc Committee on Religion and Education (appointed in Novermber^ 19$2 for the 

academic year, 19$2-19$3) 

Earle T, Hawkins, chaiman ex officio 

Kenneth A. Browne 

Mahlon Hellerich, chairman 

Virginia Gerdes 

Curt Walther 

Hilda Kestner, secretary 
Wilfred Hathaway 
Kenneth Hovet 

Ad Hoc Committee on Religion and Education, 19$3-19$li 

Earle T, Hawkins, chairman ex officio 
Kenneth A. Browne 
Orrielle Murphy 
Mahlon Hellerich, chairman 
Virginia Gerdes, secretary 
James Fickes 
Paul West 
Edward Neulander 
Curt Walther 
Wilfred Hathaway 
Hazel MacDonald 
Merle Yoder 

19514-195$ 

Earle T, Hawkins, chairman ex officio 
Kenneth Browne ^ 
Mahlon Hellerich, chairman 
Virginia Gerdes, secretary 
James Fickes 
Wilfred Hathaway 
Hazel MacDonald 
Edward Neulander 
Curt Walther 
Paul West 

Jean Audrey Powers (Danforth Graduate) 
1955-1956 

Earle T. Hawkins, chairman ex officio 
Kenneth Browne 
Mahlon Hellerich, chairman 
James Fickes, secretary 
Wilfred Hathaway 
E. Heighe Hill 
Harry Hut son 
M. C. Koch 
William Nugent 
Edward Neulander 
O Walter Williamson 

ERJC Phineas Wright 



Student Members: 

Harriet Goldstein 
Riillip Parkinson 
Michael Franko 



Student Members: 

Ina May Folb 
Michael Franko 
Claude tte Myers 



Student Members: 

Donald Gross 
Margaret Kelly 
Dorothy Levin 
Claudette Myers 
Betty Stone 
Elizabeth Stuart 



1956-1957 



Earle T. Hawkins, chaiman ex officio 

Mahlon Hellerich, chaiman 

Paul Desautels 

James Fickes 

Wilfred Hathaway 

E. Heighe Hill 

Harry Hutson, secretary 

M. C. Koch 

John Mitchell 

Edward Neulander 

Walter Williamson 

Hiineas Wright 

Ann Willey (Uanf orth Graduate) 



Student Members: 

Beth Brodkin 
Kathryn DeVilbiss 
Donald Gross 
Elizabeth Pulsifer 
Ruth Sassaman 



1957-19^8 

Earle T. Hawkins, chairman ex officio 
Mahlon Heller ich, chairman 
Edward Neulander 
Wilfred Hathaway 
Walter Williamson 



Student Members: 

Hilda Pollack 
Beverly Heine 
Richard Shortt ^ 
Catherine Gardiner 
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The STATE TEACHERS COLIEGE at TOWSON, MARYLAND 
^ A Background Sketch 



The State Teachers College at Towson, Maryland is the oldest and largest of the 
state teachers colleges established and maintained by the government of Maryland. It 
was opened on January 1^, 1866. For many years it was the only institution devoted 
exclusively to the preparation of teachers for the public schools of Maryland. The 
college was housed in Baltimore until 191^ when it was removed to Its present location 
in Towson in suburban Baltimore. 

In recent years its growth has parallelled that of other teacher training institutions 
which began as tvo-year Normal schools. In 1931 the course of study was increased to 
three years .and in 193^ to four years. The legislature of 193^ authorized the college 
to grant a bachelor's degree and to change its name to the State Teachers College at 
Towson. In 19i|6 a junior college was established to offer two j'-ears of college on a 
transfer basis. In 19il7 the college enlarged its program to include the preparation of 
junior high school teachers and in 19l;9 the preparation of teachers for the kindergarten- 
primary grades. At present, approximately twelve-hundred students are enrolled in the 
college. 

Some interesting facts as to the religious background of our students are available. 
The Registrar's Office solicits information as to the religious preference of our students 
at the tijne of registration* Of the present student body all but thirty-six students 
acknowledged a religious preference. This would iniicate a high level of some form of 
formal religious commitment. Of this number about two hundred and forty are Roman 
Catholics, about one hundred and seventy are Jewish, twelve are Greek Orthodox and the 
remainder are Protestant. Among the Protestants, members of the larger and smaller 
evangelical churches are predominant - Methodists, Lutherans, United Brethren, and 
Baptists. However the Protestants vary from Episcopalians at one extreme to Congrega- 
tionalists and Unitarians at the other extreme. A total of twenty- two different religious 
preferences were acknowledged by our students. 

At least three indices of the degree of religious commi-bTient of our students has 
been available to the local TER committee. One is found in the establishment of nmerous 
student religious organizations on our campus in the past five years. This has occurred 
apart from the work of the committee. In this time five denominational clubs and one 
interdenominational club have been organized and an interfaith council has been established 
to coordinate certain of their activities. At present there are nine student religious 
bodies carrying on programs on the Towson campus. A second index of degree of commitment 
can be found in the enrollemnt in the elective courses in religion. Each year these 
courses attract about one-seventh of the total college enrollment. A third index is 
founi in the responses of two groups of Towson students to the questions of the Allport 
test of student religious values. A preliminary study of these responses would indicate 
a h-^i^h level of orthodox religious belief and expression to be characteristic of Towson 
students. These indices reveal that our students on the whole are characterized by a 
degree of religious commitment beyond that of the older members of their society. This 
may result in part from their general socio-economic background - lower and middle class- 
and the tensions of the age in which they have grown to maturity. 
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The State Teachers College at Tov;son, Maryland 



COMMITTEE ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND KEIIGION 
Highlights of Tov/son^s Participation in the TER Project 

1951-1952 



At the suggestion of President Earle T. HaiA/kins, Dr. Curt 7/alther of Toy;son*s Social 
Science Department attended the National Study Conference on Religion in State Teachers 
Colleges held at Yale University Divinity School, December 15-17, 195l. 

On November 12, 1951, Dean Browne asKod the heads of departments to supply infor- 
mation on the specific "tvays in lA/hich curricular and extra-curricular activities at Toiwson 
dealt wAth religion and religious institutions at the request of the Committee on 
Religion and Education of the American Coun.cil on Education. The report based on this 
survey iwas tlie first paper in the history of the project. 

1952-1953 

Early in this academic year, Pi^esident Haiwkins vjas approached by a representative of 
the Committee on Education and Religion of the American Council on Education as to the 
establishment of a pilot study in public education and religir/. involving the Baltimore 
Cit^'- and Baltimore County public schools and Tov;son State Teacners College. He indicated 
t^* the college iwas interested in exploring such a project. 

On November 17, President Ha^/kins appointed the original ad hoc college committee on 
Education and Religion, 

On Jecember 19, at a dinner meeting held at the Sheraton Belvedere Hotel in Balti- 
more, the entire project v/as discussed by members of the Tovjson STC committee, represen- 
tatives of the Baltimore City and County schools, the State Department of Education, and 
members of the ACE committee. Dr, Clarence Linton, chairman of the ACE committee, 
carried the burden of outlining ACE^s proposal. The school and college representatives 
agreed to give the proposal further study in subsequent meetings. 

On March 16, 1953, a meeting of the joint committee involving representatives of 
the Baltimore City and Baltimore County schools, the State Department of Education, and 
the college committee was held. Various proposals Twere made us to the Tways in "which the 
schools and college might contribute to such a project. 

At its regular meeting on April 13th, the colle.^e uomi/ittee agreed to recommend 
adoption of the tentative proposal of the ACE to the Administrative Council of the 
college and the college faculty. At a meeting on April 27th, the committee adopted a 
set of principles which it understood as imdergiriing the AGE proposal. 

On May l8th, the joint committee met and heard reports from Mr. Helmg of the 
Baltimore County schools and Miss Adams and Dr. Taylor of the Baltimore City schools on 
materials about religion used in their respective courses of study. Mr. Hellerich, 
chairman of the college committee, "was authorized to send a report of the committee's 
activities to Dr. Linton. 



At its last regular meeting of the academic year, the college faculty approved 
participation in the proposed study of the American Council on Education. 
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In a letter to Dr. Hav;kins of June 23rd, Dr. Linton indicated that i;Tiple2nentation of 
the ACE project \vould be delayed because of a lack of funds. He also inforraed Dr. 
HaifVkins that the Committee on Strdies and Standards of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education had received a grant for a similar study. He suggested 
that Dr. Ha^vkins contact Dr. Charles Hiint about this program. Tliis ■'.vas the beginning of 
Toivson^s interest in a tiA/o-track project. 

1953-195U 



In September, Dr. Francis Sroivn, staff associate of the A:nerican Council on I^du- 
cation, informed Dr. Hav^kins that the Sub-committee on Relif;ion and Educati on of the 
Council Y/as planning to rene"w the ACE project proposal along the lines proposed by Dr. 
Linton in the preceding year. 

At another dinner meeting on November 13th, held at the Stafford Hotel, Dr. Brown 
described the ACE proposal to members of the Baltimore City and County schools, the 
St^t^ Department of Education, and the college committee. But one important change in 
the proposal v;as that the participating institution should request funds to implement 
the project. Again these parties affirmed their interest in the project • id agreed to 
carry forv;ard their studies as to manner in "^vhich they could contribute. 

In October, Dr. Hawkinc informed Dr. John Flowers, chairman of the AACTE Committee 
on Education and Religion, of Towson^s interest in participating in the AACTE project. 
In a letter of December Uth, Dr. Flowers informed Dr. Hawkins that Towson had been 
selected as a pilot center of the AACTE project. 

At a meeting of the joint committee with Dr. Brown on December 7th, some doubt as to 
the degree in which they might participate in the ACE project v;as expressed by members of 
the Baltimore City and Baltimore County schools. The college representatives stated that 
they expected concrete assistance of the ACE in the form of funds and professional help 
in carrying out the project within the college. 

From February 7-10, 195U> ^ir. Hellerich attended the nat'dal workshop whic^ 
inaugurated the work of the AACTE Teacher Education and Religion Project. This workshop 
was held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, Mr. Hellerich reported on Towson^s experience 
with the ACE proposal. 

On iviarch 2nd, the college committee explored vjayr by v^hich Towson might participate 
simultaneously in both the ACE and A.\CTE projects. Planning was begun for a regional 
workshop of AACTE pilot center institutions to be held at Towson at the end of the 
semester. 

In March, at the request of the committee, the president of the Student Government 
Association, suggested the names of three students who werr appointed to the committee 
by President Hawkins. From this time onward, the committee became a faculty-student 
committee. The committee also decided to administer an opinionnaire to students in order 
to ascertain student reaction to the project. 

Dr. Eugene Dawson, national coordinator of the AACTE project, visited the Towson 
campus for the first time on Ma^*ch 23--25« 

On April 12th, the joint committee met again with Dr. Francis Brown. At this time, 
the essential provisions of a proposal were agreed upon as involving the college, the 
^"Baltimore City and County schools, the State Department of Education, and the American 
i Council on Education. The finished form of this proposal was received from Dr. Broi'vn on 



ipril 29th and a^vas forwarded to Dr. Pullen for presentation to thb State Board of 
Education on behalf of the co liege 

On May 29, 30, 31, Towson STC played host to the regional v;orkshop of the AACTE 
project which involved Neiv York University, Oswego State Teachers College, East Caio- 
lina State College and Toivson. 

In May and June, both Baltimore City and Baltimore Coixnty schools decided to 
si?)port the ACE project. However, prior to the August meeting of the State Board of 
Education, Dr. Pullen and Dr. Hawkins decided that Tov; son's participation in this 
proje')t was not feasible at that time. The Board discussed the matter during its 
Augujt meeting but came to no decision. This brought an end to the two-track project 
with 7jhich Towson had been concerned during the yearo 
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V/itIa its energies now concentrated on the AACTE project, the Towson committee 
agreed in October to make a siirvey of teaching about religion in required and elective 
courses, to inquire into the possibility of introducing a study of various religions 
into the freshman orientation program, to keep a record of the activities of student 
religious organizations, to study the contributions of the student personnel services 
in dealing with religious matters, and to determine the use which could be made of 
community resources in the project. Miss Jean Audrey Powers, the first Danforth 
Graduate to serve the college, was made a member of the committee. At this meeting on 
October 12th, Mr. Hellerich suggested the pcss. bility of organizing a new elective 
course concerned with a study of Religion in Contemporary America. On October 27th, a 
sub-committee was appointed to study the problems involved in the organization of this 
and other elective courses • 

In Movem''»er, the committee gave attention to need for and possibility of 
organizing an Outerfaith Council on the campus, in working with the Social Service, 
Science, English, and Education departments in malcing surveys of teaching about 
religion in their courses and in planning for the use of consultants made available by 
the national coordinator. 

On December 1st, the sub-committee on electives made its report. It recommended 
that the committee ask the inclusion in the curriculum of two new course. Religion in 
Contemporary Amorica and Comparative R£:ligion, on a non-departmental basis, and a third 
course. History and Literature of the New Testament, which the committee would ask the 
English Department to recommend to the Curriculum Committee. The non-departmental 
courses might provide the basis of a nevj department of Relif^ion and Philosophy, During 
its meeting of Dectmber 8th, the committee accepted the definit'^.ve statement of 
objectives which had been prepared by Mr. Hellerich and Dr. Fickes. The committee 
recommendations on elective courses were accepted by the faculty at its December 
meeting. 

In its November and December meetings, tlrie committee organized a proposal to be 
made to the freshman orientation advisors which would provide a series of learning 
experiences to broaden student understanding of the Jewish, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic faiths • 

During the second semester of this academjx year, several important advances were 
nade by the committee. First, the committee ard various departments used the consul- 
plants provided by the national project office. Dr. Dawson visited the campus on 
a?ebruary lUth. Dr. Harold A:iderson of the School of Education of the University of 
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Chicago -worked -with members of the Education De.-^.rtrnent on February 17th and I8th* Dr. 
Knox Hill, also of the University of Chicago, ^voricad mth the English Department on 
. March 21st and 22nd, and -Dr. Leo J, Alilunas of Fredonic State Teachers College visited 
\vith members of the Social Science Department on April 28th and 29th. 

In March, Dr« Haivkins informed the committee that the project vjas to be continued 
for another three years, ■ 

In February, student leaders of the various religious organizations established an 
Interfaith Council. This council conducted .its first Religion in life V/eek program 
from iipril 25th to 28th. 

The college librarian provided funds for the purchase of books in the field of 
religion. This ivas the first occasion in v/hich such funds v/ere requested and made 
available for this purpose. .For the first time, too, the committee utilized the ser- 
vices of the Jemsh Chantanqua Society by visiting Rabbi Hugo Schiff of .'TTashington to 
speak on the cang^us on March 31st. On April 29th and 30th, Dr. Ed-ward-, Neulander 
attended a Conference on Human Relations sponsored by the Anti-Defamation- League of 
B^nai B»rith held in Weiv York city. 

During the 'second semester, Br, Neulander conducted an experiment with his freshman 
orientation section in attempting to build understandings about Judaism, Roman Catho-' 
licism and Protestantism. His report \vas accepted by the committee in May. During the 
same period, the design of the elective course. Religion in Contemporary America^ Twas 
v;orked out and finally accepted in May. Mr. Hellerich ;*/as chosen to serve as coordina- 
tor of the course. Dr. Neulander 's experiment and Dr. Alilunas' advice v/ere helpful in 
planning this course. I'ha offering of the course in September Tfvas assured by the pre-, 
registration of a sufficient number of students in May. 

Finally the committee made plans to send a delegation to : the national project 
workshop -which -was scheduled for September at Western Michigan College. 

1955-1956 



Dr. Walter Williamson and lir, Mahlon Hellerich represented Tov/son at the National 
TOrkshop of the TER project held at Western iachigan College from September 6th to 9tho 

The elective course. Religion in Contemporary America, "^was offered, for the first 
time during this semester. The enrollment- in all elective courses dealing with religion 
was excellent. 

At its meeting on October 26, the committee decided upon its program for the 
academic year. A proposal was to be made to "the freshman advisors to set up a joint 
sub-committee with the TER committee to propare a unit on the three major faiths • The 
purpose of this proposal was to extend Dr. Neulander 's experimental unit to all freshmen. 
The committee also "requested Dr. Hawkins to reactivate the advisory committee of 
Baltimore City and Baltimore County school people, A sub-committee headed by Dr. Hutson 
was charged with the undertaking of a curriculum survey of learning from instructors 
what they teach about religion and from students what they have learned about religion in 
various courses. ' Another sub-committee was asked to study the future use to be made of 
the services of the Jewish Chatauqua Society and similar bodies. Another project was 
agreed to on November 3^^^ when it was decided to make a survey of alumni opinion on the 
need for teaching about religion. On December 8th, the committee decided to plan a 
\> ':ure series in religion in cooperation with the Program and Special Events Committee 
? to request Dr. Hawkins to take steps to bring' another "Danny Grad^' to the campus for 
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the next acadeniic year. The various sub-committees immediately iwent to "work. Dr. 
Neulander and Mr, Koch reported on December Sth that inclusion of a unit on interfaith 
studies in the freshman orientation program would have to wait upon the preparation of 
a novi syllabus for the entire orientation course. On January 3rd, it T/?as reported that 
Rabbi Richa"»"d Sternberger of th(=j Baltimore Hebrew Congregation would be the Jewish 
Chatav.qua Society lecturer on March 12, 1956, and that the lecture series in religion 
would be inaugurated by a lecture on the Dead Sea Scrolls to be given by Dr. Y/illiam Fox 
Albright of the Johns Hopkins University on February 27^ 1956. Dr. '.Villiamson reported 
that the alumni questionnaire had been prepared and placod in the mails. Dr. Hutson 
noted that he had received an encoui'aging number of replies from faculty in the curricu- 
lum survey. Two new prcijects v;ere decided upon: the first was to conduct a workshop 
for training teachers institutions to convey to them the results of the Towson project, 
and the second to explore the feasibility of a meeting of student teachers with class- 
room teachers who had been doing good -work in teaching about religion. 

Dr. A. L, "Ivlike" Sebaly, the new national TER project coordinator, visited Tbwson 
for the first time on March 8th. He made valuable suggestions for the local program. 
The remaining lecturers in religion for the semester were the Rev. John Courtney Murray, 
S. J, of Yfoodstock College and Dr. Yfill Herberg of Drew University. Father Murray spoke 
on March llith and Dr. Herberg on 

During the committee meeting of Llarch 22nd, Dr. Hutson submitted the final report 
of the curriculum survey made by his sub-committae. Hans for the workshop of teacher 
training institutions to be h^ld at Towson on May 11-12 were described by Mr. Nugent. 
The committee approved a suggestion of the chairman that funds be requested of the TER 
national cormiiittee to finance a monthly newsletter dealing with matters involving 
religion in the public schools. 

Later in the semester the final report of the sub-committee on the alumni 
questionnaire was made by Dr. Neulander. Dr. Hawkins was successful in securing a 
"Danny Grad" for 1956-1957. The workshop was held on May 11-12. Another appropriation 
for the purchase of books on religion was secured. However, Dr. Sebaly was unable to 
provide the financial assistance required to make possible the publication of a monthly 
newsletter. Committee activity continued into the vacation period as the local 
coordinator prepared a statement of local project practice for the national office. 
Note: (Reports of these projects are contained in the complete final repcrt.) 

1956-1957 

As the academic year opened, the local committee learned that the advisory 
committee of Baltimore City and Baltijnore County school administrators had been organized. 
Miss Ann ffilley, our new "Danny Grad", also joined the local committees. 

The lecture series in religion for the first semester included Dean James A. Pike, 
Dr. Ite.rshall Splare, and Dr. R. Freeway Butts. 

Dr. Harold Schilling, dean of the Graduate School, Pennsylvania State University, 
addressed the December 13th faculty meeting upon the purposes and progress of the TER 
project. A spirited discussion followed his remarks. 

First semester enrollment in two elective courses concerned with religion. 
Classical Mythology and Religion in Contemporary America, were most encouraging. 

er|c 
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Dr. Sebaly visited the local Gommittoe again on October 9thr He sugcested that 
the ToT;son comLiittee arrange an intervisitation vtlth the lER committee at East Carolina 
State College. Arrangements were made, and on January 10-12 a To^-vson delegation 
consisting of Mr. Hellerich, Dr. Hutson, Jean Rudigie.* and Janet Matthias made a 
profitable visit to Greenville. 

Mr. William Nugent, a member of the committee and instructor of the courses in the 
Renaissance and Reformation, carried out an interesting learning experience with his 
class. He used the film "Martin Luther" as the basis for student discussion of various 
interpretations of the Reformation periodj 

One of the most important meetings in the history of the local committee was held 
on the evening of November 12th ♦ The committee made a careful inventory of its progress 
and problems. From this meeting came the decision to undertake a multi -pronged evalu- 
ation of the impact of the project upon Tor;son*s faculty and students. The responsi- 
bility for organizing this study was accepted by Drs. Neulander and Fickes. V7ith the 
assistance of the national office, Drs. Neulander, Fickes and Hathav/ay spent a day vdth 
two evaluation experts of New York University, Dr. Kerlinder and Dr. Raths, securing 
assistance in preparing an evaluation program for Tow^on, At its meeting of May 2nd, 
the local committee approved this proposal and submitted it to the college administration 
for approval. 

Another result of the November 12th meeting was a decision to organize a faculty 
discussion group. This group met subsequently on November 27th and again in December, 
-These discussions proved most stimulating, but the measure of a busy college calendar 
precluded the scheduling of a series of meetings in the second semester. 

A third decision taken at the November 12th meeting was to make another survey of 
teaching about religion in courses taught at Towson. Certain instructors vjere to be 
interviewed and requested to prepare careful outlines of their courses according to an 
outline suggested by Dr. Sebaly. Dr. Hutson took charge of this survey. On March 21st, 
he reported that fifteen instructors were cooperating in this survey. 

On December 6th, in the company of Dr. Sebaly, the local committee met with the 
advisory committee of school administrators. This meeting encouraged the local 
committee to plan a workshop for public school teachers in the service area of the 
college. 

The local committee began to give some attention to public relations at this time. 
An exhibit v/as prepared for the annual February meeting of the AACTE and an article was 
prepared on the local committee and its work for TER Project Nev;s . 

In the second semester, the lect'ore series in religion included the Rev. Gustavo 
Weigle, Rabbi Morris Kertzer, Professor ITalter Morris, Rabbi Glasner, and Dr. 7/iley 
Critz. 

Mr. Hellerich contributed to the preparation of the manual. Role of the Coordinator 
in the Teacher Education and Religion Project . 

Hie annual library appropriation was renewed. However, fxinds could not be secured 
to employ a special instructor who would offer the course in Comparative Religion. At 
the end of the academic year. Dr. Neulander participated in the national workshop held 
at Western Michigan University to prepare the evaluation program for the entire projects 
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During this academic year, the To^'vson TER committee buried itself mth the con- 
clusion of its work program. The evaluation program v/as carried through by Dr. 
Neulanderp Dr, Hellerich completed the curriculum study initiated in the precedir.3 
year by Dr. Hutson. On the advice of the advisory committee, the proposed workshop 
for public school teachers was dropped. The elective courses and lecture series were 
continued."^ Finally, acting in the capacity of editor, Dr. Hellerich prepared the 
preliminary fiscal report and the complete final report of the committee. 



pnjp-Tlie local lER committee recommended that an elective course in Religion, Society and 
LlMlL; Sducation be offered as part of the program, leading to the master's degree in Ele- 
mentary Education. 



Tliis cursory revieiv of the activities of our cominittee and faculty indicate that 
a r/idG variety of techniques v;as employed in carrying forv/ard a program of v/ork 
designed to meet the objectives of the project r A partial list of these techniques 
v/ould include the follomng: 

Study (exploration of issues, problems, possible couvses of action): 

Reading of pertinent books and pamphlets 
Discussions "within the committee 

Use of consultants and lecturers in conference v/ith individual instructors, 

in meetings with departments and mth the entire faculty 
Meetings of an informal faculty discussion groip 
Discussions vjith Schoolmen^ s Advisory Committee 
Intervisitation vdth another pilot center 
Regional and national workshops 

Curriculum Enrichment 

Studies of required courses in both general sducation and professional 
education sequences tn determine materials about religion taught in said 
courses. 

Studies of elective courses in both general education and professional 
education sequences to determine materials about religion taught in said 
courses. 

Organization of new elective courses in religion on a non-departmental basis. 

Giving assistance to departments and individual instructors as they organized 
new elective courses dealing with religion and/or added materials about 
religion to existing courses*. 

Providing lecture series on religion for entire college community. 

Research and evaluation 

Use of opinionnaire to ascertain student reaction to project, to ascertain 
alumni reaction to project, to ascertain student and alumni reaction to 
elective course - Religion in Contemporary America. 

Use of questionnaire and personal interviews to gather information on teaching 
about religion in the curricula. 

Use of test and control groups to gain information about religious values of 
our students and the effectiveness of teaching in the course - Religion in 
Contemporary America. 

Development of a test instrument to test knowledge of various religious bodies 
in the United States, 

Communicating the Results of our Experience: 

Through articles in professional journals 

through articles in student newspaper and literary magazines 
Through workshops 

Through appearances of committee members on programs of professional 
associations 
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Committee on Teacher Education & Religion 

NOTE: One result of our work in the project has been the preparation of various papers 
and reports by individual members of the comndttee and subcommittees. These 
papers vary^in their importance, but each reflects a concern and activity of the 
committee. In addition, our work has been described to an off-campus audience 
through magazine articles and the appearance of committee members on the programs 
of professional organizations. An inventory of these papers, reports, articles 
and program appearances follows. 

List of Local Committee Reports and Papers 

"Curricular and Extra-Curricular Activities of Towson State Teachers College which deal 

with Religion," November, 1951. 
"Course Materials Used in Balti:nore City and County Schools which deal with Religion," 

May, 1953. 
"Student Opinionnaire, May^ 1953. 

"Annual Report for 1952-1953 of the Committee on Religion and Education,^' June, 1953. 
"Report of the Committee on Religion and Education for 1954/' December, 1954. 
"Objectives of the Teacher Education and Religion Projects," December, 1954. 
"Proposed Outline for a Course in Religion in Contemporary America," May, 1955. 
"A Curriculum Survey - Teaching About Religion in Courses at Towson State Teachers College," 
June, 1955. 

"C urse Syllabic dealing with Religion," September, 1955. 

"Instructional Materials Employed in the Religion inContemporary America Course," 

September, 1955 to May, 1958. 
"Letter to the National Coordinator," November, 1955. 
■-"Report to the National Coordinator," January, 1956. 
"Report of the First Annual Workshop on Teacher Education and Religion for Teacher 

Training Institutions," May, 1956* 
"Report on the Alumni Questionnaire of the Teacher Education and Religion Committee," June, 1956 
"The Role of the Local Coordinator," May, 1956. 
"Religion and Education - Is There a Relationship?'' June, 1956. 

"A Curriculum Survey — Teaching About Religion inCourses at Towson State Teachers College," 
June, 1956. 

"The Maryland State Teachers College at Towson presents Lecture in Religican," February, 1957. 
"Recommendations for Evaluation of the TER Project at the Towson State Teachers College," 
April, 1957. 

"Test of Knowledge and Understanding of American Religious Bodies," May, 1957- 
"Student Opinionnaire — Evaluation of the Religion in Contemporary America Course," May, 1957. 
"A Curriculum Survey — Teaching About Religion in Courses at Towson State Teachers College," 
June, 1957. 

"Teaching About Religion in the General and Professional Education Sequences at Towscxi 
State Teachers College," March, 1958. 

Magazine Articles 

Jean Beckman, "Quaker Worship," The Publication , IV, 2,10-18 
Mahlon Hellerich, "Is There Room for Religion at Our State Colleges," 

The Maryland Teacher , X, 6, 12-13. 
"Religion and Education — Is There a Relationship?", 
Teacher Education and Religion Project News , III, 1,5-9. 
"Religion and Teacher Education, " The Maryland Teacher , XIV, 8, 16 pp. 
- Patricia Jackson, "The History and Present Work of the Grace and Hope Mission," 

The Publication , IV, 1, 22-26. 
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Appearances on the Programs of Professional Associations 

February 7-10, 1954. National Workshop of AACTE Teacher Education and Religion 

Project, Chicago, Illinois. 

May 29-31, 1954. Eastern Regional Workshop of AACTE Teacher Education and Religion 

Project, The State Teachers College atTowson, Maryland, 

November 25-27,1954. Annual Convention of the National Council for the SocialSciences, 

ladiannapolis , Indiana . 

April 23, 1955. Annual Meeting of Region III of the Association for Supervision 

and Curriculum Development; Washington, D.C, 

September 6-9, 1955. National Workshop of AACTE Teacher Education and Religion 

Project, Western Michigan University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

October 17, 1955. Annual Meeting of the Southeast Association for the Philosophy 

of Education; University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

April 14, 1956. Annual Meeting of the Maryland Association of Junior Colleges; 

Ifriiversity of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland. 

May 11-12, 1956. Regional Workshop in Teacher Education and Religion: The State 

Teachers College at Towson. 

February 22-24, 1957. Allenberry Conference of the Faculty Work Coimrdttee of the 

Mid-Atlantic Student Aviation Movement; Allenberry Inn, 
Boiling Springs, Pa. 

November 2-3 > 1957. Second Allenberry Conference of the Faculty Work Committee 

of the Mid-Atlantic Stiodent Christian Movement, Allenberry Inn, 
Boiling Springs, Pa. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



We have discovered that the AACTE committee which formulated the original project 
idea was correct in its two basic assumptions: first, that relip:ion is a part of 
culture and that it is related to other elements of the culture, snd second that 
religion in itself and the relationship between religion and other culture elements 
can be taught about in the curricular offerings of a college or university engaged 
in teacher training. 

Our experience would indicate that no legal barrier exists to prohibit such teaching 
in this state collegeo However, we do not know this as a result of a court ruling 
or an attorney-general's opinion, but because we have not been challenged legally 
as we have undertaken this teaching. 

Instructors do not need to be encouraged to teach about religion in those areas in 
which materials a/' out religion are intrinsic to their courses. At most times they 
may need stimulation to undertake systematic reading about these matters and to 
reorganize their materials about religion. 

Matters in relation to religion are of perennial interest to instructor and students. 
Informal questions and discussions arise frequently in both class and counseling 
situations- This means that instructors must be equipped to help students with 
these problems* On the basis of the fragmentary evidence at our disposal it would 
seem that our instructors are both prepared and willing to help their students with 
such questions^ 

Among the required courses the course with the most complete coverage ■ of matters 

about religion is History of Western Civilization, This is not the result of 

deliberate planning by the instructor but of the inherent character of the course. 

It is a snrvey of the historical development of our culture; inasmuch as religion 

has been basic to this develop^Tient materials about religion abound in the course. 

This relationship is clear to the instructors of the course. They are prepared both 

in interest and knowledge to teach their materials. They give much time and effort 

to this part of their work. Other required courses in the Social Sciences and 

Humanities are also rich in materials about religion. To a lesser degree this is 

also true of a few courses in the Natural Sciences, We have found the instructors of 

these courses to be prepared and willing to deal with pertinent materials about religion. 

Elective courses dealing with religion are needed to supplement the materia;ls offered 
in the required courses. In our experience elective courses of this character have 
been added to the curriculum by interested instructors and departments without direct 
reference to the work of the TER Project committee. In two cases, however, the 
elective s were developed by the comm-ittee. Regardless of origin these courses have 
contributed a great deal toward achieving the objectives of the local committee. A 
summary of enrollment in these courses since 1953-195U gives some evidence of this: 









1955.-56 


1956-57 


1957- 


Introduction to Philosophy 


23 




Ul 






Religion in Contemporary America 






82 


177 


169 


Classical Mythology 


12 


2h 


27 


U2 


26 


History and Literature of the Old Testament 


9 


12 


26 


27 


13 


Renaissance and Reformation 








31 


TOTAL 


hh 


36 


176 


277 


208 



?• The committee has discovered that certain principles adopted in 19^3 to guide its 
work have proven sound in practice: 

a. that it is more important to provide learning experiences in the general 
education program which will be available to all students than to concentrate 
such opportunities only in elective courses which would be taken by a smaller 
number of students; 

b. that each instructor must decide for himself/herself the nature and extent of 
his/her participation in the project^ 

c. that all curricular revisions must be made voluntarily by the instructor or 
instructors involved; 

d. that curricular revisions within established courses which result from project 
activity must not do violence to the integrity of such courses^ as this is 
defined by the instructor concerned; 

e. that students are to share in the work of the project; 

f. that the total resources of the college comm.unity are to be used in reaching 
the goals of the project. 

8. A project of this character has proven to be of tremendous value to our college and 
to the faculty and staff persons directly involved in the work of the local committee. 
An ever-widening circle of professional activities has been opened to these nersons: 
participating in regional and national workshops, apprearing on the programs of 
regional and national nrofessional societies, planning and conducting local work- 
shops, sharing in curriculum development, developing evaluation programs, bringing 
well-known scholars to the campus as consultants and lecturers, working with students 
as fellow committee members, engaging in research and writing, cooperating with 
representatives of religious bodies in curricular activities, and enf^afing in 
countless stimulating and enlightening discussions with facul'^^y colleagues upon 
issues raised by the project. This project has been an opnor-cunity and challenge 
to us. The college administration and faculty should be alert to accept similar 
opportunities in the future. 



RECOMIffiNDAnONS 



In order to preserve the program which had been developed by the Teacher Education 
and Religion Committee, said committee recommends to the President that: 

1. Fimds to make available to provide some compensation for the lectureis used 
in the course, Religion in Contemporary America^* 

2. F\mds be made available to employ a part time instructor so that the course, 
Comparative Religion, might be offered at least once every tivo years. 

3. Steps be taken to provir:,e instructors from mthin the existing faculty to 
offer the elective courses. History and Literature of the Ker/ Testament and 
Introduction to Philosophy, at leas^- once every tv;o years. 

The above program represents an absolute minimuiri to make the Project e:-q3erience 
meaningful for the future. In order to make further advances, tbe Teacher Education and 
Religion Committee recommends that: 

1. The President talce steps to estabHsh a Department of Religion and Philosophy, 
an office of a director of religious activities. Control of the present 
non-credit courses in religion and philosophy ^vould be given to the nevj Depart- 
ment of Religion and Philosophy. A full-time person should be added to the 
faculty v;ho initially r;ould have the responsibility bot?i to toach the courses 
in Religion and Philosophy and to coordinate the activities of the student 
religious organizations. 

2. The President take steps to establish a center in our college for the study of 
religious bodies and expressions of religious concerns in metropolitan Baltimore 
and the State of I:laryland» This center vjould collect data about the religious 
nhasT; of the culture and society of Baltimore and iMaryland to be made available 
for use by faculty and staff in the total college program and by responsible 
individuals, private associations and public agencies in the community. 
Responsibility for the T;ork of the center could be assigned to the full-time 
instructor in Religion ivhose appointment r;as recom^nended above. 

3. The TrGsident t.?!:e steps io establish a responsible body to make a continuing 
study of the function of the -Maryland public schools in dealing with Religion. 
This study might be made the principal concern of a comioittee vjhich rjould be 
chaired by the full-time instructor in religion. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Conmittee on Teacher Education and Religion 1-8 pleased to present this 
third progress Mport on the flve^-year project carried on In cooperation 
with and under the general auspices of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 

This paper brings up to date happenings of the past two and one-half years, 
although Included once more are statements from the earlier reports. The 
national evaluation of the project begins on October 1, 1957. 

Names of the conmittee members, arranged by sub -commit tees, appear below. 
To those members of our faculty who have assisted directly on the projects 
flientloned In this report, and to all faculty members who have quietly and 
effectively realised the chief alms of the experiment In their own class- 
rooms In many ways liq>osslble to report, the committee owes its special 
thanks. 

For omissions and errors In this report, the chairman takes complete respon 
siblllty. 



COMMITTEE ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND RELIGION 



Subcoianlttee I - Workshop for Public 
School Teachers 

Dr. Orle I. Frederick, Chairman 

Dr. Robert Bowers 

Mr. George Cooper 

Miss Mate Graye Hunt 

Mrs. Winifred C. MacFee 

Miss Josephine Nlcolette 

Mr. Harvey Overton 

Dr. A. L. Sebaly (on leave) 

Dr. William Van Deventer 

Subcommittee II - Faculty Seminar 
Series 

Dr. Howard Mowen, Chairman 

Dr. Sam Clark 

Mr. C^^rl Engels 

Dr. Robert Frledmann 

Mr. Frank Hinds 

(Miss Jean Lowrl<^) 

Mrs. Katharine Rogers 



Subcommittee III - Conference for Public 
School Teach'^rs 
Mr. Otto Interna , Chairman 
Miss Golda Crisman 
Mr. D. B. Leonardelll 
Dr. Cornelius Loew 
Mrs. Winifred C. MacFee 
Miss Esther Schroeder 
Miss Elizabeth Smutz 
(Mr. Vincent McGugan) 



Subcommittee IV - Issues Involved in 
Teacher Education and Religion 
Dr. Milton Greenberg, Chairman 
Dr. Robert A. Olehm 
Dr. Chester Hunt 
Mr. William T. Ward 
Mr. John Woods 



Subcommittee V - Attitude Development 
and Measurement 

Dr. yilliam Engbretson, Chairman 
(Dr. H. Mark Flapan) 
Miss Peggy Ramstad 
Dr. Leo Stlne 
(Mrs. Beatrice Chalt) 
Ex Officio 

Dr. Russell H^Selbert 

Dr. Gerald Osborn 

Mr. leonard Gernant, Chairman 
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of research and other special projects. 

The coordinating role of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education through its office at Oneonta, New York, has made possible joint 
sponsorship of writing a^d research efforts, visits of consultants, enrich- 
ment of our program through the use of materials furnished by Its office, 
and an exchange of Ideas among the 13 pilot centers. Western has been 
privileged to be a member of this group. 
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THE FIRST TEAR, 1953-195 4 

HOW WESTERN WAS SELECTED AS A PILOT CEKIER, AUGUST - DECEMBER, 1953 

On August 5, 1953 » we received an announcement revealing that the Danforth 
Foundation had given the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation a preliminary grant of $30,000 for two years to undennrite the 
activities of the Association's Committee on Teacher Education and Religion. 
Collages were invited to indicate their interest in being selected as pilot 
centers in the project. 

Western Michigan University immediately filed application to be a pilot center 
On December 4, 1953, the institution was notified that it was one of 15 pilot 
centers. Nearly 60 colleges had applied. 



PRELIMINARY ACTIVITIES, FALL, 1953 

It was requested that we file at once a tentative outline of our ideas of 
such a project on this campus. To that end Dr. Wynand Wichers, Vice-President 
called a meeting on December 20 of 15 persons representing nearly all of the 
areas of study in the college. A report was forwarded to Washington, D«C« 

Early in the year, the college was invited to send several faculty members to 
a workshop at Chicago. Perjons who attended this r^eting, held during 
February 7-10 at the Congress Hotel, were Samuel Clark, Howard Howen, 
Elsworth Woods, and the chairman. 

Here the purpose of the project was examined by representatives of each of 
the pilot centers from all over the country. The purpose, as already 
adopted on December 1, 1953, was re-emphasized: 

"The Committee recommends that the chief purpose of this study 
of Teacher Education and Religion be to uiscover and develop 
ways and means teach the reciprocal relation between religion 
end other elements in human culture in order that the pros- 
pective teacher, whether he teaches literature, history, the 
arts, science or other subjects, be prepared to undt^rstand, 
to appreciate and to convey to his students the significance of 
religion in human affairs.** 

In Chicago, the chairman of the meeting was Dr. Eugene E. Dawson, coordinator 
of the project, of Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg. Various 
implications of the project were discussed and one meeting was devoted to 
the presentation of three "perspectives'* - Catholic, Jewish and Protestant. 
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To guide th^ development of project activities on our campus, in March 
President Sangren appointed the following standing committee: Dr, Samuel 
I* Clark, Dr. Howard Mowen., Dr. Elsworth Woods, Dr. A, L. Sebaly, Mrs. 
Katharine Rogers, the Vice-President (ex officio), the chairman of the 
Educational Policies Committee (ex officio), and Leonard Gernant, Chair- 
man. At that time the Vice-President was Dr, Wynand Wichers and the 
Chairman of the Educational Policies Committee was Dr. Robert Limpus« 

LOCAL SURVEY; JANUARY, 1954 

The Committee first surveyed the local situation to determine what activities 
were already going on that might properly fall within the scope of the pro- 
ject. Special reports were compiled showing activities in such fields as 
general education courses, Teacher Education Division, Science Division, 
Humanities courses. Social Studies Division, art and music courses, activi- 
ties in the campus school and at Kaniey Memorial Chapel. 

Comparisons of our offerings in religion were made with those of other pub- 
licly supported colleges and universities. 

VISIT OF DR. DAWSON; APRIL, 1954 

Our preliminary work wa,s greatly aided by the visit of Dr, Dawson to our 
campus on April 12-13. His time was available for all faculty members. 
Besides those who came to meet with him individually, he also met with the 
members of the Teacher Education Di-vision, the Humanities Committee, the 
Teacher Education and Religion Committee, social science group. General 
Education Committee, Religious Council, and natural sciences group. He 
aided us greatly in clarifying the main purpose of the project. 

CEDAR FALLS WORKSHOP; JUNE, 1954 

During June 11-13, 1954, a regional workshop was held at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
About 50 persons were present, representing several colleges in the Midwest 
and Far West. Discussion groups were organized around such departmental 
interestr, as education, science, social science, humanities, etc. Supple- 
menting committee members, others from the faculty who attended were Angelo 
LaMariana and George Bradley. During the jonference Dr, Bradley acted as 
chairman of the science group and Dr, Sebaly was consultant for the education 
group . 



THE YEAR 1954-195 5 

NEW COURSES IN RELIGION; APPROVED, FALL, 1954 

Taking into account Western's needs, and comparing our situation in this 
whole field with that of other colleges, the local committee worked out a 
detailed recommendation looking toward the eventual establishment of a 
Department of Philosophy and Religion and courses in this field. This 
recommended program was submitted to those members of the Educational 
Policies Committee who were present during the summer session. The report 
was accepted with the provision that it be discussed again in an early fall 
meeting. The Educational Policies Committee considered the matter again at 
its meeting on October 28, 1954. 
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Action taken at that time placed the conmittee on record as favoring on an 
experimental basis for two years, courses in religion for which competent 
instructors could be secured* The exact course titles were worked out with 
the Curriculum Comnittee and appeared as additional offerings in Philosophy 
and Religion in the next catalogue. The courses approved on November 23 » 
1954 y were as follows: 

*'200 A| B - Introduction to Religion <- 2 sem. hrs. 

-'This course concerns three areas: (I) the nature, origin, practice 
and psychology of religion; (2) the problems of religious knowledge; 
(3) the philosophy of religion as related to origin of things, the 
end of things, intelligence, ethics and moral values, the concepts of 
the nature of God, the concepts of the problem of Evil, immortality/' 

*'302 A, B - The World of the Old Testament - 2 sem. hrs. 

*'Thi8 course describes the history and culture of the Hebrews together 
with that of the neighboring peoples among whom the Hebrews lived 
during the Old Testament period. The Hebrew political, social and 

religious responses to situations arising in the ancient world as well 
as the cultural interdependence of the nations involved are discussed.'* 

It was hoped then that as soon as feasible a staff member would be added to 
the faculty to teach in the area of religion. 

DR. CHARLES K. JOHNSON AT FACULTY MEETING, OCTOBER 11, 1954: 

Or. Charles K* Johnson, Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Kalamazoo, 
spoke at the first ger.eral faculty meeting of the new academic year on 
Monday, October 11 at 4:30 p*m* in the Canq>us Theater. Dr. Johnson dis- 
cussed aspects of teacher education and religion. His address was mimeo* 
graphed and distributed to any faculty members interested in having a copy. 
The address served to draw attention to some of the factors involved in 
the project in a more emphatic way than anything the committee had done up 
to that date. The faculty generally agreed it was a most interesting 
session. 

CONSULTANTS VISITING THE CAMPUS; NOVEMBER 1954 - APRIL 1955 

Our first visiting consultant ;^as Professor Chad Walsh of B''\oit College. 
Professor Walsh arrived on November 17 and stayed all da> November 18. 
On the evening of Wednesday, November 17, he met with a smoll group at the 
home of the chairman of the committee* Persons represented Included such 
fields as physics, adult education, history, political science, etc. 

The next day, November 18, Professor Walsh had the opportunity of meeting 
with both faculty and students at Arcadia Brook cafeteria in the faculty 
club house. In the afternoon he met for two hours with the members of 
the Humanities Committee and participated in a very stimulating discussion 
here. He was entertained at dinner by the committee and left Kalamazoo in 
the evening » 
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Our second visitor in the first semester, 1954-55, was Dr. Dawson. He 
returned to the campus on Tuesday, November 30 and Wednesday, December 1. 
On Tuesday he met with Miss Mary Lou Conrad, our Danforth graduate on 
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campus; had dinner and met with the persons who were engaged in a writing 
project; and in the evening met faculty members who wished to hear about 
the project on other campuses. On Wednesday, December 1, he met with 
President Sangren and Vice President Wichers and interested members of the 
faculty who came to the Chapel's Social Room to talk with him concerning 
the relationship of their own fields to the purpose of the project. He 
was entiirtained at lunch December 1 by a number of the faculty members in 
many different fields. The visits of Dr. Dawson we7:e most helpful to us 
in giving guidance as to the direction our study should take. 

During the second semester, we had .as a consultant. Dr. Louise Antz of 
New York University. She was on the campus from Wednesday, February 16, 
through Friday, February 18. 

Dr. Antz met chiefly with faculties of the training schools and the 
Education Department. She also talked to so/eral classes and met with the 
Teacher Education and Religion Committee. Her visit helped define some of 
the areas in which we could work in preparing our prospective teachers. 
Many questions were also raised that ware pursued further in discussions 
planned by one of the department's committees under the chairmanship of 
Dr. A. L, Sebaly. 

Arrangements were made to have Dean Harold Schilling of Pennsylvania State 
come to our campus on April 18-19, 1955. His visit was of special interest 
to the science faculty. One of our own faculty members. Dr. A« L. Sebaly, 
was assigned frequently by the national project office as a consultant to 
other colleges in the field of education. 

THE HILLSDALE CONFERENCE, DECEMBER 4, 1954: 

Eight members of the faculty attended the conference on Christian Perspec- 
tives in Higher Education held at Hillsdale College on Saturday, December 4, 
These persons represented such fields as physical education; political 
science; sociology; adult education; and others. We were very happy to 
have this broad representation from t-xe campus and it appeared to us that 
it indicated particular interest in this matter of religion and higher 
educat ion. 

EXPLORATION FAITH WEEK, MARCH 1955: 

Both faculty and students worked hard to make Exploration Faith Week during 
the first week of March a success. The Committee on Teacher Education and 
Religion was primarily concerned with faculty orientation during that week. 
Therefore, speakers were secoired who would be of particular interest to 
the faculty. They were Dr. Eugane Dawson, coordinator of the national 
project; and Dr. Brewton Berry of Ohio State University. On Wednesday, 
March 9, there was a faculty luncheon at which Dr. Dawson and Dr# Berry 
reported on the project, nationally and locally, respectively. The faculty 
was also approached in regard to other available speakers and was encouraged 
to invite them to their classrooms so that they could speak and have student 
discussion of the issues raised. 

WRITING PROJECT, SPRING, 1955: 

The spring of 1955 saw the publ:^-acion of a book of essays entitled " Focus 
O 5B R^J-^gio" in Teacher Education ." This publication, with an attractive 
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cover designed by John Keiq>er of the Art Department, presented a group of 
essays relating religion to various disciplines. It was published with 
direct help from the office of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

Writers from our faculty who contributed the essays were Dr. Samuel !• 
Clark, Dr. Frederick J. Rogers, Dr. William C. Van Deventer, Dr. George 
Bradley, Dr. Stanley Kuffel, Dr. Sara R. Swickard, Miss Mate Graye Hunt, 
Dr. A. L. Sebaly, and Dr. Elsvorth ?• Woods. The book included a pre- 
face by Dr. Eugene E* Dawson, then national coordinator, and an intro* 
duction by President Paul V. Sangren. The essays were written upon invi- 
tation from a subcommittee headed by Dr. Sebaly. Dr. Rogers and Mrs. 
Katharine Rogers edited the materials. 

This book attracted national attention and has been widely circulated 
here and abroad. It was the first piece of writing contributed by any 
pilot center to promote the purposes of the project, and published to make 
it available to all pilot institutions. 

In an editorial published in the Kalamazoo Gazette on July 31, 1955, a 
staff meniber of the local newspaper had this to say, in parti about the 
set of essays: 

''...we are struck by the generally synq^thetic quality of these 
essays, by the keen awareness of religion as a fact and a force 
in all human affairs, and by the evidence of a sense of obligation 
to think of the beliefs and the spiritxial needs that children take 
with them when they go to school. 

We must underline one thing, and that is the complete freedom from 
religious bias that these faculty members show. They are not con- 
sidering or proposing or aiming at any particular belief, faith, or 
mode of worship...'* 



THE YEAR, 1953-195 6 

This year proved ::o be a most eventful one as far as on-the-canqpus acti- 
vities and influences were concerned. And events in this year set the 
stage for the* e::tension of the influence of the project from our campus 
to sister institutions and the public schools of the state during 1956-1957. 

The year 1955 began with a national conference of all pilot institutions 
held on our campus Just before the opening of the fall semester. The year's 
end saw the appointment of our first full-time faculty person in philosophy 
and religion, a direct result of the project activities at Western. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE FIFTEEN PILOT INSTITUTIONS, SEPTEMBER, 1955 

Early in 1955 the local committee was requested to serve as the host plan- 
ning group for the national meeting of the representatives of all pilot 
institutions involved in the project. This conference was held in Davis 
Dormitory and in Kanley Memorial Chapel during September 5-9 » 1955. 
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Institutions represented were the following: State Teachers College, Troy, 
Alabama; Arizona State College, tempe; Iowa State Teachers College; Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg; College of Education of the University of 
Kentucky; State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland; Division of Education, 
Macalester College; School of Education, New York University, State University 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York; East Caroline College; College of Education, 
Ohio State University; Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; George Peabody 
College for Teachers; North Texas State College; and Western Michigan Univer- 
sity. 

The complete conference report is available from the office in Oneonta, 
New York. One of the highlights of the conference was a special one-day 
clinic attended by religious leaders of the three major faiths. Two other 
significant happenings were In the form of announcements: (1) that the pro- 
ject had been extended for another three years so that it would end in 1958; 
and (2) that the Danforth Foundation would accept applications from colleges 
who wished to add a faculty member in the field of religion, with the offer 
that the Foundation would underwrite one-half of the salary involved. This 
latter announcement, of course, was of particular Interest to us and led to 
the appointment of our associate professor in this field. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE, NOVEMBER, 1955 

With the additional grant from the Danforth Foundation making possible an 
extension of the time of the project, it seemed obvious that a local committee 
such as ours, consisting still of eight persons, should consider its own 
expansion and reorganization. 

Having in mind the broader program that could emerge as a result of enlarging 
the committee. President Paul V. Sangren invited more faculty members to 
membership. Following their acceptances, the membership rose to a total of 
34 persons, representing also an Increased number of departments on the 
campus. An orientation session was held on November 29, 1955, and ^'next 
steps'' for the Teacher Education and Religion Conmittee, both as to project 
plans and organization of sub-committees, was assigned to a new steering 
committee. On the basis of its suggestions and recommendations, the com- 
mittee's work was divided into several major areas, represented by the 
titles of the sub-committees aa listed in the first page of this report. 
They included the committees on a summer session workshop for 1956; a faculty 
seminar series; conferences for public school teachers; issues involved In 
teacher education and religion; and attitude development and measurement. 
Most of what follows in this report is simply a description of the highly 
effective work done by these sub-committees under the direction of five 
chairmen. 

CONFERENCE ON "CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVES IN HIGHER EDUCATION,** DECEMBER, 1955 

On Saturday, December 3, there was held on our campus the annual conference 
on "Christian Perspectives in Higher Education" sponsored by the Michigan 
Y.M.C.A and the colleges and universities of the State. 

This wa& not primarily a part of the work of our committee, but mention of 
It is included here because it was somewhat related to the national project. 
The main speaker for the morning session was the national coordinator. Dr. 
Eugene E. Dawson reporting on the progress of the project all over the 
^ country. Much interest in W^-s tern's own project was evidenced by faculty 
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metnbers of the other institutions in Michigan^ and most of the members of 
our own consnittee were in attendance, 

VISIT TO PARMA, JANUARY, 1956 

Through the national office we were alerted to the work of Dr, Gerald Read 
of Kent State University, who has been active In training teachers in the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values. Two representatives of the committee, 
Mr, George Cooper and Mr. Vincent McGugan, represented Western Michigan Uni- 
versity as observers at a special workshop for public school teachers held 
in Parma, Ohio, soon after the first of the year, 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A.A.C.T.E. IN CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1956 

Several faculty members were able to attend the anniial meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education during the middle of February, 

1956. One of its sessions was devoted to a symposium discussion on the theme 
^'What Had We Learned About Teacher Education and Religion?" Chairman of 

the panel was the new national coordinator. Dr. A. L. Sebaly. A report of 
Western's participation in the project was presented as part of the symposium* 

EARLY WORK OF THE SUB -COMMITTEES, WINTER AND SPRING, 1956 

With no precedents to guide them, nor to confine them, the subcommittees took 
stock of the purposes implied in their titles and went to work. Later develop- 
ments in this report will show that because of lack of faculty time to be 
devoted to certain projects not all the things the subcommittees first re- 
garded as possible, actually came to fruition. 

One sub-committee was organized to set up criteria for the obsexrvatlon of 
behavior in a given group of children to determine attitudes, particularly 
in the moral and spiritual field. It was discovered after getting some ex- 
periments under way, that this idea was getting into the type of research 
that should demand a complete design and much more time than any person on 
the committee could possibly devote to it. Staff changes resulting from 
resignations from the faculty also slowed the committee in its work. The 
committee on attitudes, however, did arouse interest for a need for this 
type of thing. 

The Sub-Coraoiittee on Issues in Teacher Education and Religion met several 
times to identify the central issues involved. Out of its deliberations came 
two documents, one written b^^ Dr. Chester Hunt and the other by Dr. Robert 
Diehm, that later became the basis for a discussion held in the chapel in 

1957. The work of this conmittee was also made available to other faculty 
members . 

The Sub-Cojuittee on Conferences for Public School Teachers laid the ground- 
work in the spring of 1956 for the very successful conferences described 
below under the heading of the year 1956-1957. The definition for its 
activities were made chiefly in a meeting on January 9, 1956» when it was stated 
that its purpose would be "to find out some of the problems teachers are con- 
fronted with in the area of teaching moral and spiritual values. It was 
also planned to seek the cooperation of the other colleges controlled by the 
Michigan State Board of Education. so that the approach to public school 
teachers might be a state-wide one. 
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The Sub*coomlttea on Faculty Semirars reported as early as the winter of 
1956 that "twelve faculty members met in members' homes and in the social 
room of the chapel to hear reports on *Man and His Gods* by Homer Smith) 
•The Perennial Philosophy' by Aldous Huxley..,." and many more works dis- 
cussed periodically in these meetings • As a result the committee proposed 
a series of "Faculty Forums", They did not materialize in the spring of 
the year mostly because of the timing. However, the committee was encouraged 
to continue this attempt during the next year, and a new seminar resulted 
in the Fall of 1957, 

The Sub-committee on a Workshop on Moral and Spiritual Values worked out in 
great detail a proposal for a graduate credit course to be offered during 
the summer of 1956 In the post-summer session. 

MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES WORKSHOP, AUGUST, 1956 

The course "450, Workshop on Education for Moral and Spiritual Values" for 
two semester hours credit, was held with Dr. Sebaly as the instructor, 
and many resource persons representing various faiths participating. The 
workshop was headquartered on the ground floor of Kanley Memorial Chapel, 

As a result of promotion over the State of Michigan and several other areas 
in the Midwest, about 40 students enrolled in the workshop. Excellent reports 
were received as far as its effectiveness was concerned. The speeches of ten to 
twelve resource persons were taped and are available in the Audio-Visual 
Department. This workshop was a highly successful venture in the summer of 
1956. 

I'.XPLORATION OF FAITH WEEK, MEETING FOR FACULTY, SPRING, 1956 

A special meeting for all faculty members was planned for Tuesday 
evening, March 13, during Exploration of Faith Week. The featured speaker 
was Dr. Chad Walsh of Beloit College, who had previously assisted us in our 
project as a consultant. 

With President Sangren presiding. Dr. Walsh spoke on "Teacher Education 
and Religion". Moderator for the discussion period was Otto Yntema, Director 
of the Division of Field Services. A reception was held later in the Home 
Economics Department with Dr. Eunice E. Herald in charge. 

INVITATION FROM NATIONAL OFFICE TO FURNISH CONSULTANTS, SPRING, 1956 

On March 1, 19*^6, the national coordinator. Dr. Sebaly, invited our local 
committee to submit the names of persons who could represent us as consultants 
to other institutions. Nine persons from our faculty volunteered for this 
work and indicated the areas of the project that they felt best qualified to 
handle. 

A list of services which members of our committee thought could be made 
available to other institutions not members of the project was also prepared* 

APPOINTMENT OF AN ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, JUNE, 1956 

The final achievement of the project during 1955-1956 was the appointment of 
Dr. Cornelius Loew as Associate Professor of Philosophy and Religion. His 
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appointment was related to the early work of the original comnittee and its 
recommendations to the Educational Policies Committee and to the administration. 
With the steps taken by President Sangren to bring to the campus an outstanding 
young theologian who would make possible academic offerings in religion, the 
purposes of the project were suddenly related to the idea of building personnel 
on the faculty in this area. Dr. Loew came to us from Lake Forest College in 
Illinois. While teaching there he wrote the first volume of the Layman* s 
Theological Library, Modem Rivals to Christian Faith , which was published just 
a short time before his appointment to our faculty. The appointment was made 
possible in part by the cooperative effort of the Danforth Foundation. 
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NEW COURSES IN RELIGION, SEPTEMBER, 1956 

For the first time since the committee had proposed its courses on religion, 
it was possible to include them in the schedule for the first semester of the 
year 1956-1957. Dr. Loew made available to the students during that semester 
the two courses "Introduction to Religion" and "The World of the Old Testament." 
He also taught "Design for Living" and "Humanities". With modest enrollments in 
religion during the first semester, requests for the courses burgeoned in the 
second semester to such numbers that limits were placed upon the classes. If 
present trends continue, planning will take place to establish a department in 
this field as soon as possible. 

SPECIAL INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES, WINTER AND SPRING, 1956-1957 

Besides the work in committees during the year 1956-57, some of our faculty 
members engaged in special activities related to the project, upon the in-' 
vitation of the national office. 

Miss Esther Schroeder of the School of Education was invited to Ohio State 
University at Columbus, on December 14 and 15, to act as consultant in regard 
to writing done by Dr. E. J. Kircher of the College of Education there. Dr. 
Kircher's contribution was a chapter in a book being prepared by the A.A.C.T.E. 
in connection with teacher education and religion. 

In March, 1957, Dr. Gerald Osbom, Dean of our School of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, and Dr. George Bradley, Physics Department, were invited to the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago to be members of a "Sounding Board Committee" 
to help review a chapter on "Relationship of Science and Religion", 
also for an A.A.C.T.E. publication. This meeting was attended by several 
representative science teachers of the Midwest area. 

The most intensive niece of research by an individual on our campus as a 
contribution to the national project activities was prepared during this 
year by Miss Mate Graye Hunt of the Department of Librarianship . Miss Hunt 
prepared a book-length annotated bibliography of available materials for 
elementary schools for teaching moral and spiritual values. This involved 
an examination of various media used for instructional materials, including 
books, periodicals, audio-visual materials, and others. Miss Hunt^s book has 
been submitted to the coordinator's office in Oneonta and it is expected her 
contribution will be published and made available to all educators. 
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There have been, undoubtedly, many other individuals on our faculty 
who have given talks, or who have articles in preparation, that our 
comnittee does not know about, and if so, we would appreciate a report , 
from such individuals so our records may be quite complete. 

PROGRAM OF ACTION, DECEMBER, 1956 

During a meeting of the Teacher Education and Religion Committee on Monday, 
October 22, the suggestion was made by Dr. Russell H. Seibert, Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, that t*ie committee formulate its statement of goals 
for the remaining two years of the project • 

Under the heading '^Program of Action * 1956-1958'^ such a statement was pre- 
pared and circulated to the entire faculty in December, 1956. Since these 
folders were made available to the faculty members at that time, the eleven 
main points of this statement are not repeated here. They summarized the aims 
of the five subcommittees, pointing the direction for their work during the 
balance of that year and for 1957*1958. Many of the items in the program as 
stated at that time have already been realized. 

The release of the folder was in line with the general policy and practice 
of the comnittee since 1953 in attempting without exercising undue pressures, 
to keep the faculty informed about and interested in the continued progress 
of the project. 

COOPERATION EXPRESSED BY DEANS OF ALL SCHOOLS, JANUARY, 1957 

One of the encouraging things about conducting the project on this campus has 
been the freedom extended by administrative officials, beginning with i^resident 
Sangren, that has made our approach diversified, with many different individuals 
from varied departments involved in some way or other. 

This general attitude was further underlined and emphasized at a meeting of 
the Vice Presidents and Deans of each school, under our reorganized admin* 
istrative set-up, when they reacted favorably to the request of the national 
coordinator for some currlcular materials relating religion to classroom work. 
As a result of contacts ow^de with the Department Heads, several faculty members 
prepare^, statements in their respective fields that were forwaided to Oneonta 
to be included in a publication planned by the office there. 

Very close liaison was also established during this year with the School of 
Education, through its Dean, Dr. James H. Griggs, who made possible the use 
of Dr. Loew as special consultant in the area of religion in many education 
courses. This also included the use of his services in off -campus education 
courses where many public school teachers could be contacted, 

EVALUATION INSTRUMENT JiffiCCSiMENDED, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1957 

On March 6, a communication was received reporting that the national committee 
on the project, at its meeting in Chicago held in connection with the national 
convention of the A.AX.T.E., recommended an instrument to be devised to 
evaluate thoroughly the work of each of the pilot institutlona involved in this 
five-year study. 
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Our own Director of Rese^xrch, Dr. Orie !• Frederick, was invited to be 
chairman of the national committee to construct the instrument. Dr. Frederick 
acted as host to the comcolttee during its several days meeting on our campus 
during the sumier session of 1957* Out of its sessions came the we 11 -organized 
set of evaluation sheets that in October of 1957 are to be used to evaluate 
the project at each pilot institution. 

A.A.C.T.E, SESSION IN CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 15, 1957 

Our President and several members of the faculty attended the group session 
on February 15 in Chicago to hear reports on various aspects of the project. 
Otto Yntema from our faculty was moderator for the 8yiiq;>osium and the dis* 
cuss ion that followed. 

OPEN MEETING ON THE "ISSUES", MARCH 20, 1957 

Sponsored by our sub-comaittee on the issues involved, a very interesting 
session open to public, was held in Kanley Memorial Chapel when a panel- 
symposium under the chairmanship of Dr. Milton Greenberg heard a discussion 
of the issues involved in relating religion and education, as defined in 
separate statements by Dr. Robert Diehm and by Dr. Chester Huni;. 

Many faculty members, students, and townspeople attended the meeting. Several 
clergymen assigned to work with our students also attended. 

REVIEWS OF HERBERG'S BOOK, APRIL, 1957 

While not actually sponsored by the pilot study committee as such, a series 
of meetiiigs in April, held in the chapel social room, discussed issues closely 
enough related to our project to be worthy of mention here. 

Leaders of the Campus Christian Fellowship arranged for three faculty members. 
Dr. Howard Mowen, Dr. Samuel I. Clark, and Dr. Milton Greenberg to review 
chapters in the book Protestants Catholic^ and Jew by Will Her berg. The meetings 
took place on April 9, 11 > 16, and 18, and attracted great numbers of students 
and faculty. An open discussion followed each review. 

AREA CONFERENCES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL, MARCH, 1957 

As may be noted by activities reported for the previous year, detailed planning 
over many months prepared the way for our first attempt to (1) reach public 
school teachers in connection with the project, and (2) enlist the aid of 
sieter institutions in Michigan. 

The Committee on Conferences for Public School Teachers organized in very 
effective fashion four conferences held on two successive weekends in March, 
1957. TLe statement of purpose was clear: ''These conferences are intended 
only to determine what problems confront public school teachers in the areae 
of religion and moral and spiritual values.. .J' 

The conferences were held as follows: March 1, Eastern Michigan College; 
March 2, Western Michigan University; March 8, Northern Michigan College; and 
March 9, Central Michigan College* Ii^. each case the response as measured by 
the number of public schoal teachers and administrators who chose to attend, 
was tao^'t encouraging. A uniform program was presented at each of the conferences. 
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To organize and pronx>te interest at the other institutions. Otto Yntema, 
Chairman of the consoittee that planned the conferences, enlisted the support 
of the field directors at the other institutions. As far as we know, this 
has been the only atteinpt in the United States, during the course of the 
project, that four colleges cooperated to go directly to the teechers of 
the public schools and find out what their problems are in religion in the 
schools • 

A complete report about the results of the conferences has been prepared 
by Dr. Cornelius Loew, and has been made available to you. This report has 
also been mailed to all persons who attended the four conferences, and to 
pilot centers and member institutions of the A.A.C.T.E. 

ACTIVITIES BY STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS .... 

It should be noted here that a number of departmental clubs and campus 
organizations, such as the Psychology Club, Histox^ Club, etc., have been 
stimulated to make use of project committee members and others to provide 
talks bearing on the intellectual relevance of spiritual and religious 
implications in their fields of interest. Another series of lectures, open 
to faculty and students, is planned for the spring of 1958. Five faculty 
members will address themselves to the theme "The Meaning of Man", from 
various perspectives, including the religious. 



THE YEAR 1 9 :i 7 - 1 9 5 V 

FACULTY AND COMMITTEE MEETINGS, MONDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1957 

Because the project entered its final stage in the fall of 1957, it was 
thought desirable to bring in from Pennsylvania ^tace University Dr. H.K. 
Schilling to speak to our faculty at its general meeting on October 7. Dr. 
Schilling has been closely related to the work of the project and is able to 
bring to our faculty a summary of his reactions based upon actual contacts with 
the various pilot institutions. 

Following the general faculty meeting, a meeting oi* the committee is planned 
for the purposv^ of hearing comments from chairmen of subcommittees, and to 
recure information concerning the evaluation instrument. There is also on 
the calendar a meeting of the President, Vice Presidents, Deans, and Depart- 
ment Heads for Wednesday, October 9 when Dr. Frederick will explain the 
administration of the evaluation on our campus. 

FACULTY SEMINAR, FALL, 1957.... 

Many faculty members will be members of a special seminar during the fall of 
1927, organized under the chairmanship of Dr. Howard Mowen. It is entitled 
"Faith, Reason and Existence'* and is sponsored by the School of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences. Dr. Cornelius Loew will lead the seminar. Exact dates will be 
announced to the faculty by those in charge. 

FOLLOW-UP ON AREA CONFERENCES, 1957-1958 

During the March, 1957 conferences for public school teachers, persons in 
attendance were promised that if enough significant problem areas were reported 
In these meetings, the committee on conferences would follow up in the year 
1957-58 with meetings or workshops designed to produce some of the answers. 
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Definite plans have not yet been made for such meetings and any further v: :c 
along this line is pending a meeting of this committee. HoT/ever, the chairman 
of the committee reports that two lines may be followed during the coming year: 
(1) putting inwo effect the original Idea of bringing experts to meetings of 
the public schoo teachers who would help them outline the answers to major 
problems in the field of religion and the schools; and (2) cooperating wifh the 
Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers iti instituting meetings similar to 
those held last spring, hut for the purpose of getting the point of view of 
parents and students • 

GENERAL OUTLOOK FOF 1957-1958 

i.t appears at this stage of the five-year project that the major 
contributions as far as various types of meetings, conferences, 
workshops, consultant service, speeches, articles, etc., planned and pro- 
duced by various faculty members are concerned, lie in the past. Except 
for the few items noted immediately above under the year 1957-1958, it is 
anticipated that no additional new things will be started, unless the 
committee members outline another set of projects, or unless faculty members 
communicate further suggestions to the committee. Our chief aim in the next 
few weeks, it now appears, will be to secure an evaluation of the project 
that may be reported in detail to the national office. 

Conclusions as to the general influence of the project on our campus, and 
its influence among public school teachers who were trained here or who 
became involved in our conferences, must necessarily be postponed because 
there is right now no adequate data available to support any opinion* It 
is hoped that our own evaluation sheets will prove to be helpful in assessing 
the worth of what has been done at Western Michigan University since 1953. 
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Macalester College 
Teacher Education and Religi'pn^Froject 

of / 
A^A.C.T.E. 

The Leadership at Macalester College 

Dr, Charles J. Turck has been the driving force of the Macalester 
College Teacher Education and Religion Project since its inception. 
His leadership is highly valued for several reasons* 

He had constantly worked at bridging the gap between the old lib- 
eral arts tradition and the various forms of professional education. 

While the critics have constantly hammered away at the short- 
comings of the American public school Dr# Turck has continually main- 
tained that American public education is the backbone of American 
democracy* 

In the true meaning of the word, he has advocated academic free- 
dom# While this can be seen readily on €he Macalester campus, Charles 
J# Turck exemplifies this in his professional and personal life. He 
believes that all points of view should be heard on a public question 
and that an intelligent stand must be taken. 

Religion and professional education have met with the same rigor- 
ous scrutiny and democratic ^.rocedure as all the tasks under his juris- 
diction. He believes that religion must enter into the market place, 
be removed from theological entanglements and enter into the day to day 
pragmatic living of a democratic people. In this he is a true friend 
of the democratic spirit of teaching^ religion and a vigorous advocate 
of the best in teacher education. 

The following paragraphs take on added meaning in Dr. Turck^s last 
month at Macalester College. 




The Committee 



STATUS OF MACALESTER COLLEGE 



Macalester College as a college of liberal arts and sciences, affili- 
ated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has a status different 
from the other fourteen colleges in the Teacher Education and Religion 
Project. All the others are public institutions and must observe what- 
ever restrictive rules are imposed by the constitution of the state or 
the charter of the college against certain types of teaching religion. 
Macalester College, being a private institution, is freed from these 
restrictions and may develop any form of religious instruction that the 
faculty may devise. Yet in the area of teacher education its problems 
are similar. 

This independent status is both an asset and a liability. It is an 
asset in that the faculty members are not confronter' with any fixed 
rules excluding certain types of religious instruction. It is an asset 
in a more important T^ay, namely, that the faculty members are freed 
from the fear that, if they do teach religious values in their class- 
rooms, they might be regarded as violating some fundamental constitu- 
tional or charter provision. 

On the other hand, the independent status of a private college is a 
liability to the extent that a particular faculty member may ride some 
religious hobby of his ov7n and give hit. students a totally erroneous 
conception of where materials about religion are intrinsic to the sub- 
ject matter field he is teaching. Academic freedom prevents effective 
administrative action against such individuals who are competent teach- 
exj except when from time to time they become amateur pr^^aciiers in 
their classrooms. Fortunately the number of such teacher-preacher 
combinations is small. 

In a study of teacher education and religion, there are likely to be 
several misapprehensions as to what the chrrch-related college can do 
or cannot do. It may be assumed that the task of teaching about re- 
ligion is a very simple matter in a church-related college. But in 
fact teaching about religion is an extremely difficult and varied task 
in any type of institution. Within certain church circles, the incul- 
cation of religious dogmas is a central purpose of the college, but at 
Macalester College no effort is made to proselyte for a particular 
denomination, but students are exposed to various kinds of religious 
experiences. 

The basic problem in a church-related college is to get agreement as to 
the part that religion plays in the educational process. The education- 
al process leading to the developm*=':iC of wise and mature citizens is or 
should be the same in its fundamental aspects, whether the process is 
conducted under the ausp.ces of the state or of the churchy Likewise, 
in all types of colleges the facts about religion and the historic 
accounts of the part that religion h.u^ playod in the development of 
modern civilizatior are appropriate subjects of instruction and study. 
The church-rel. ted school as well as the puolic institution have a 
common task in peeking out where materials about religion are intrinsic 
to subject matter fields — both need continued study of their curricular 
offerings. 
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PROJECTS AT MACALESTER COLLEGE 



The Teacher Education and Religion Project at Macalester College was 
organized by a committee representing the principal divisions of the 
Macalester faculty. At its early m^^etings, the committee deciaed to 
study the reciprocal relationships of religion and education to the 
Social Studies, the Humanities, and the Sciences. 

The 1955-56 academic year found Macalester host to outstanding Social 
Studies teachers from the Twin City metropolitan a^ea and the outl^^'ing 
suburbs* The following year, 1956-57, Macalester was host to a humani- 
ties workshop including outstanding college and university personnel* 
Unlike the previous year, the 1*^56-57 workshop was aimed entirely at 
the college and university faculty level. 

The I957-5B academic year began witb a conference on Thursday, December 
5th, led by Dr. Leland Jamison , professor of religion at Macalester but 
absent on leave at Princeton University, where he is at work with col- 
leagues on a book concerned with "The Place of Religion in American 
Civilizatj on." This conference was followed by two others, one dealing 
with Science and Religion and the other being a final session on the ; 
Social Studies. 

In addition, three summer workshops on Religion in Education were held, 
and these are briefly described in this summary, it is the general 
feeling that the Project has fc::used attention on a significant aspoct 
of the teacher education program that is often ovf^rlooked or taken i'or 
granted, even on the campus of a church-related college. 



MACALESTER COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
ON RELIGION AND THE HUMANITIES 



The Macalester College Conference on Religion aud Education h^id on 
April 26-27, 1957 was devoted to a discussion of the topic, "'rne Humani- 
ties Teachers His Function in Treating Religious Ideas In Humanities 
Courses". Participants were invited from four Twin Cities colleges be- 
sides the sponsoring institutions The University of Minnesota , the 
College of St. Thomas ^ the Col lege of St. Catherine , and Hamline Univer - 
sity ^ 

The purpose of the Conference, it was announced, wa-« to help humanities 
teachers to do better tl.at which they ail do, sometimes haphazardly, in 
their courses. As the program stated? 

In one way or another, nearly every day the humanities teacher dis- 
cusses religion with a variety of students, most of whom have pro- 
nounced ideas on religion, if not definite religions commitments. 
Because he deals with religious ideas constantly^ he presumably needs 
now and then to criticize his performance. For such criticism this 
conference intends to afford a formal occasion. The proposed criti- 
cal examination of presuppositions, provisional enunciation of prin- 
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ciples in the light of which practice can be guided, and the ex- 
change of practical information regarding the classroom treatment 
of religious documents and works of art— these, we hope, will cor- 
rect and fructify our teaching. 

The plan of the Conference was built on the convictions that searching 
papers delivered by the best available persons and that practicable 
suggestions for teaching offered by successful teachers would best 
serve the announced purposes. 

The first paper, "The Believer as Teacher," was delivered by Profess or 
Herbert Slusser of the College of St, Thomas. In this paper were set 
forth the intellectual presuppositions of the Christian teacher and the 
peculiar advantages of the religious believer in dealing with religious 
ideas in h^imanities courses. The second paper, complementary to the 
first, was ^'The Unbeliever Teaching Humanities*" Presenting this paper 
in one of his last public appearances, Joseph Warren Bea ch ^ Professor 
Emeritus of the University of Minnesota, was at his learned and witty 
best in explaining the not inconsiderable virtues and usefulness of the 
responsible religious unbeliever in discussing religious ideas* Pro- 
fessor Beach, speaking in the liberal tradition of Mill and Arnold, 
established the point that the unbeliever, granted his respect for his 
subject and his students, can often by his opeu-mindedness and freedom 
from specific religious commitment better deal with religious ideas in 
the classroom than the believer. 

The last major paper, "The Limitations of Humanism," was delivered by 
Professor Robert J, Ames of the Humanities Program of the University of 
Minnesota* Professor Ames, in analyzing the dialectic of secular 
humanism, advanced the thesis that the humanistic outlook by its very 
nature, even at best, led progressively to the spectator view of life, 
uninvolved, ironical, irresponsible; at wors"G, humanism, denying the 
transcedental element in man, declines readily into inhumanism. 

The major address of the Conference was given by Father Martin Jarrett-^ 
Kerr of the Anglican Community of Resurrection. Father Jarrett-Kerr , 
in speaking of "The Death of God," drew from his wide knowledge of mod- 
ern English and Continental letters to reveal characteristic signs of 
the decline of the sacramental view of life and the belief in God. From 
novelists, poets, philosophers, and psychologists. Father Jarrett-Kerr 
quoted lines showing a lov: view of man, disgust with the world, spirit- 
ual malaise, and the abortive search for satisfying absolutes to fill 
the place left by the demise of God. 

The following shorter papers, some more or less practical in nature, 
were givens "Three Versions of the Mass: A Study in Contrasts," 
P rofessor Glenn Glasow . The College of St. Catherine; "Miracles, Mys- 
teries, and Moralities in the College Theater," Professor James Carlson ^ 
Hamline University; "The Use of Recordings in Humanities," Professor 
F. Earl Ward . Macalester College; "The Qualifications and Responsibili- 
ties of the Teacher Dealing with Non-Christian Religious Ideas," 
Professor David White . Macalester College. 
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Terminating the two-day session was a paper contributed by Profesgor 
Alburey Castell , Chairman of the Department of Philosophy, University 
of Oregon, and one-time organizer and head of the Humanities Program 
of the University of Minnesota* This paper, "The Liquidation of Sec- 
ondary Ignorance," was read for the author by Professor Daniel V> Bryan 
of the University of Minnesota, 

T!iOse interested in a copy of "The Use of Recordings in Humanities," by 
Professor Earl Ward should write to him at Macalester College* Those 
who would like a bibliography of modern I'eligious drama suitable for 
the college theater should write to Professor James Carlson, Hamline 
University, Stt Paul. 

Some of the papers delivered at the Conference are being readied for 
publication in periodicals or in book form# Those who wish information 
on the future publication of any of these works should write to Pro- 
fessor Ray Livingston, Macalester College, who will send out individual 
notices as publication is completed. 



RELIGION IN THE HUMANITIES COURSES AT MACALESTER COLLEGE 



The handling of religious ideas in humanities courses at Macalester 
College is facilitated by the homogenous nature of the classes in re- 
spect to religious background and preparation. Since Macalester de- 
scribes itself as a Christian liberal arts college^ it draws most of 
its students from Christian families. Furthermore, the college re- 
quires two credits of religious courses from each student for each year 
on the campus. Thus the humanities teacher can assume a common reli- 
gious frame of reference that will give an economy and efficacy to hia 
handling of religious ideas. He does not need to spend -cime and effort 
accommodating ideas to students with the diversity of religious back- 
ground and preparation found in schools with less religious homogeneity^ 

In all the humanities courses at Macalester the treatment of religion 
is essentially the sames each teacher freely discusses the religious 
ideas of t^*^. various works studied and relates them to the commonly 
accepted convictions and beliefs of the students, (The courses form- 
ally listed as humanities offerings are the following? Introduction to 
the Humanities, History of Art, Masterpieces of the Nineteenth Century, 
Literature of Greece and Rome, General Humanities, Continental Renais- 
sance, Masterpieces of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century,) 

Although there are individual differences in the ^motional and intel- 
lectual nature of the various teachers that influence class-room per- 
formance, most of the teachers follow the principles of free discussion 
set forth by John Stuart Mill in his Essay on Liberty where he states 
that "if the cultivation of the undei standing consists in one thing 
more than in another, it is surely in learning the grounds of one's own 
opinions," Nearly every work studied--fron Hom^r^s Iliad to Orwell^s 
12^-- 'treats, directly or by implication, ideas that are religious in 
nature or related, if only negatively,, to a religious "view of life. 
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The teacher then generally tries to provoke thought and discussion by 
pointing out the relationship of the ideas of the book to the religious 
beliefs of the student. 

One of the courses. General Humanities 351-2, was organized around the 
concept of the hero's journey to fulfillment set forth in Joseph Camp- 
bell's The Hero with a Thousand Faces ^ Among the documents discussed 
were two of the great accounts of the Christian hero's journey, St. 
Augustine's Confessions and Dante's Divine Comedy . All ^'^tifj works 
studied in this course— The Odyssey > Greek tragedies > Arthurian roman- 
ces. Crime and Punishment^ Pere Goriot , Marlowe's Doctor Faustus ^ 
Ha mlet s The Heart of Darlcness and others— were in most respects amen- 
able to discussion in terms of religious concepts. General Humanitios, 
probably more than the others, was designed to enhance the integration 
of religion and the humanities. 



RELIGION IN THE SCIENCE COURSES AT MACALESTER COLLEGE 



Science is used in this summary as including both the natural sciences 
and the social sciences. In both of these areas of knowledge, the 
teachers keep in mind a statement of general purpose, printed in the 
college catalogs "The college does not seek to impose specific reli- 
gious ideas on its students. While courses in religion are given as 
background, dependence is placed upon the contagion of great souls 
rather than upon any formal instruction in religion.'' It would there- 
fore be surprising if the Macalester teachers in fields non-religious 
and non-humanistic were to undertake foms of religious instruction 
which the teachers of religion and philosophy do not adopt* 

However, teaching is an extremely personal thing. One can never tell 
at exactly what point a remark may be made by a venerated teacher that 
has a lasting effect on the life of the student-hearer. It is this 
unconscious revelation of one's personal philosophy that carries over 
to the student, and as the student himself becomes a teacher, he is 
likely to emulate, not merely the formal methods of his teacher, but 
his expressions, his convictions and his central concepts of life. In 
this way, teaching about religion becomes an inescapable phase of high 
school teaching, and emphasis upon great ethical aspects of learning 
likewise becomes inevitable. 

It is likewise unpredictable as to which persons as college instructors 
will exercise the greatest ethiral influence upon their students. A 
man who is extremely pious Impresses the young person who comes from a 
deeply religious home, and irritates the advertureous minds that are 
more characteristic of youth today# Every college faculty has its 
sceptic who by the honesty of his search for truth and his integrity af 
character conveys a challenge to his students, whether believers or 
non-believers. On the Macalester College campus the remark is fre- 
quently quoted which was made first by a young sophomore who exclaimed 
about his professor of political philosopny, "That man taught me mora 
about Christianity than all my other professors put together." And 



"that man" was a Jew# Not surprising, however, in view of the fact 
that these two great religions have the same roots. 

The fact is that natural science and social science teachers, who teach 
as scientists, cannot avoid being themselves, cannot avoid conveying 
some idea of their deepest religious and ethical convictions, and hence 
are allies in the total effort that a college makes to develop good and 
wise and mature citizens. This central idea of what each teacher tries 
to do carries over to the young man or the young woman who is planning 
on being a teacher. It would be surprising if the young teacher, in 
his or her own high school classroom, would not likewise reveal the 
deep resources of life. It may be in a word of amphasis; it may be in 
answer to a direct question; it is rarely in the fonn of formal argu- 
ment. But however it is done, this is teaching religion and teaching 
about religion at its best. It is the contagion of great souls. Every 
tree is known by its own fruit, "A good tree brings not forth corrupt 
fruit The process ,^oes on, in private college and in public school. 
There is no way to stop it, and none would wish it stopped. 



SUMMER WORKSHOPS ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND RELIGION 



During the summers of 1955, *56, and ^57 three workshops composed of 
elementary and secondary teachers were held at Macalester College, The 
purposes of these workshops ,vere to study where materials about reli- 
gion were intrinsic to curricular offerings and at the same time ana- 
lyze specific examples of problems which teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools had faced in respect to religion. 

Various consultants were used in the workshops. In addition the con-^ 
sultants also participated in evening discussion sessions made up of 
elementary and secondary teachers, school administrators, clergymen, 
college and university faculty, students, and laymen from the Twin City 
area. The following individuals, participated in the summer sessions 
on Teacher Education and Religion at Macalester during the past three 
years ^ Br. Brewton Berry . Professor of Sociology, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr, Knox Hill . Professor of Humanities, University of Chicago; 
Dr, 0> T, Walter of the Macalester Science Department; Dr, N, L, 
Sossing^ Professor of Education, and Mr, Thomas Filson /' of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 

Those who wish further information about these workshops should write 
directly to Dr, John M, Adams of Macalester College who directed the 
1957 workshop. During one of the sessions participants spent two 
afternoons in visiting the Talmud- ?orah School in St, Paul and the head- 
quarters of the Roman Catholic parochial school program in that Diocese 
for lectures by the men in charge and for group discussions with them. 



Evaluation of 
Religion and Teacher Education Project 
Macalester College 



The following tentative conclusions may be made? 



1# Macalester College has the advantage of offering a wide 
variety of courses in religion© 

2» A large body of the Macalester community and metropolitan 
area engaged in heated but friendly discussion on 
religion and education, 

3* Many individuals, students^ faculty, and clergy had their 
conventional opinions on religion questioned, 

If« Interest in religion at Macalester has not increased^ 

5» Interest in an intelligent approach to religion has been 
fostered at Macalester, 

6» Not all of the faculty took part in the Religion and 
Teacher Education Project* 

7# The Religion and Teacher Education Project was generally 
beneficial to Miacalester, 

8« Other departments showed more interest in the. Religion 
and Teacher Education Project than the Religion Depart- 
ment did, 

9. The major leadership in the Religion and Teacher 

Education Project at Macalester College was given by 
President Charles J, Turck# 
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Report from the M\J Committee on TER 
For the Conference e' Indianapolis, May 19-20, 1958 

The New York UnivervSity Committee feels that the teaching, of religion 
to teachers-^o-be has become a more acceptable goal at the School of 
Education because of the TER program. On the other hand, the Nev; York 
University Committee has not accomplished what it might have because of 
two facts. First, the School of Education was engaged for the first three 
years of the Project in a proposed complete revision of the basic curricula 
of the School, both liberal arts and professiional. The main problem foi- 
undergraduate work v/as to provide (l) a Core of six integrated liberal arts 
areas, v/ith basic required courses and a large niunber of related core- 
elective courses, (2) a nev;ly organized and integrated group of profossional 
courses called Educational Theory and Application, (3) new organisation of 
major and specialization courses. A similar plan extended the program to 
graduate work. 

There was at the same time considerable thinking and planning on 
changed relationships among the various colleges of the University, which 
had hitherto been very separate and autonomous, and which were nov7 to be 
connected as closely as possible, in such matters as use of staff, libraries 
and other resources. Amalgamating liberal arts courses from several under- 
graduate colleges of the University was also being considered • 

It was not a good ti:ne to have frequent and fruitful committee meetings, 
for all major School of Education faculty were involved in long extra hours 
of work on the re-organization. It was, however, a good time to have in- 
spirational and informal discussion ox the TER Project's aims, and to 
suggest the consideration of "teachii.r; about religion" in all six Core areas 
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and in proposed courses in Educational Theory and Application, Dean Ernest 
Melby sent a letter to the faculty asking that in all the new work, the 
question be raised whether any teaching about religion was relevant here 4 
Changes in all plans for course content are still being made so often that 
it is hard to state just what materials about religion are being used, but 
it is certain that some materials are definitely incorporated and that 
discussion sti^l goes on. 

The second reason the Committee has not accomplished what it tnight 
have, especially in research, is that we found our new dean, Dr, George Stodd??t»d 
concerned lest even an objective research into the status of religious 
knowledge among faculty, students, and alumni might be an infringement 
upon personal rights. Dr. Stoddard, himself a deeply religious man^ has 
no objection to the discussion of religion in the classroom when it is 
relevant to the course-work, but he objects to any general undertaking by 
the school as a whole. For this reason, research work announced as under 
way in 1956-1957 was cancelled. 

Visitors and C onsultants 
1. Our only full faculty meeting at which the TER Project v/as presented 
and discussed was in the fall of 1955. Our School of Education had been 
directly represented at the Kalamazoo Conference in September 1955 by 
Professors Louise Antz, philosophy of education; Milton Gabrielsen, pl^sical 
education; Norma Thompson, religious education; and Herbert Tonne, business 
education. We were represented indirectly through ^.resence, as special 
resource clergymen, of our New York University chaplain for the Wewman Club, 
Father Andrew J. O'Reilly, and of Rabbi Ephraim Sturm, a director of the 
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National Coiincil of Yoimg Israel and a graduate student at the School of 
Education, 

At a faculty meeting on October 31 , 1955, all of these persons were 
present and all spoke on the Project, expressing the reasons for their ;^arn 
interest in it and noting some of the special but not insuperable difficulties. 
There was understanding appreciation when Father O'Reilly remarked that he 
felt the Project would pay for itself if the only result were that students— 
and faculty and teachers — learned to say "Jew," "Protestant," "Catholic'* 
without stumbling and embarrassment in rautiial conversation. There was time 
for orly a brief discussion period, 

vie also had with us at this meeting Dean Harcld K, Schilling of Penn- 
sylvania State University, who \ias here at the School for three days (October 31, 
November 1, 2) as a Consultant, Dr, Schilling spoke last. He responded to 
the other speakers and to the discussion, and gave his reasons for supporting TER* 

The L-.Lrary provided for the iheeting a very fine display of books on 
and about religion, 

2« On the following days. Dean Schilling met with' members of several depart- 
ments, especially science. He addressed the Frontiers of I^nowledge class, on 
"Science is Human," and included a statement on religion and science, 
(Syn:)psis attached,) 

3* Dr. Kirtley Mather of Haarvard did not come officially as a TER Consultant, 
but he v/as a lecturer for the Frontiers class, speaking on "Discoveries and 
Revelations," (Synopsis attached,) 

4., Dr, Arthur Wara Lindsey addressed this class on March 13, 1956, speaking 
on "Biology and Human Problems," As an official Consultant, he met with 
members of our science staff, all of whom are seriously concerned with the 
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problems of teaching about religion v/here it is relevant to science. A 
graduate course called "Science and Cult\ire" frequently needs to consider 
religion and philosophy. 

Faculty Suggestions to TER 

1 . Many professors now uncertain about the practicality and wisdo:n of the 
TER goals would become more favorable if there were more good materials 
available. Fven the most interested faculty people have said, "We would 
teach more about religion if we ourselves were better informed, and for this 
we need materials. We ourselves do not know the doctrines and practices in- 
volved in many situations and caxinot take time tc look them up. But if we 
had reliable materials to put into our studente' hands, we would do it." 

2. There is a frequent complaint that teaching about even so v:ell-documented 
a situation as the "quarrel between science and religion over evolution" is 
open to criticism from some \mexpected quarter becau se of the many different 
interpretations among and within the church bodie s - The Committee feels that 
scholars from the churches could help greably here, with documents written 
not for the initiate or the layman, but for the colL^ge student. The Roman 
Catholic Church, for instance, could have a booklet on the main official and 
iinofficial responses of Catholic writers and teachers *o Darwinism ax)d its 
succes{b.-)r theories. It would be necessary for the booklet to have a good 
scholarly statement on the way the Church deals with such problems. This 
takes us to the next point. 

3. The religious organizations could help not only outsiders but their own 
members by writing on the differences between doctrine and discipline; and 
bet\>reen basic doctrine and its official and unofficial Interpretations. 
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This is often a complex, ticklish matter, we all know. Eut it would be 
easier to teach factually about religion if the religious organizations 
themselves were to make as clear as possible that which is doctrinal and 
"eternal" and that which is temporal and accessory; that which is reqiiired 
(as, belief in the Trinity) and that which is im;erpretable (as, whether 
God made man in an instant through evolution •) 

Students need explanations of how there cari be a rc;cr)ge of very 
positive teaching within a church body on such a matter as the importance 
of a holy day* Frank admission by the churches of the role that local 
and national culture play in church tej.ching would help students avoid 
the assumption that everything they read or hear said by a church member 
is an official position* 



TEACHER EDUCATION AND RELIGION PROJECT 

AT 

STATE UNIVERSITY OP NEW YORK TEACHERS COLLEGE^ OSWEGO 

1953-1958 



Along with foiirteen other colleges and universities 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education^ 
State University of Nev; York Teachers College at Oswego ^ 
(hereafter referred to as Oswego ) has been participating 
since 1953 in a cooperative exploration known as the Teacher 
Education and Religion Project. In the absence of any over- 
all national unified approach each participating college was 
encouraged to conduct the study in those way3 that seemed most 
productive and practlcab.le in terms of needs and resources. 

At Oswego a variety of techniques has been used to 
approach the broad question of the place of religion in teacher 
education. Under the direction of the local coordinator ^ 
Professor Seward Salisbury, a study was carried to completion 
to determine '*the extent to which the present generation of 
college students reflects the wide-spread interest in religion 
which seems to characterise Merlcan culture at present 
In addition to this study tv;o Teacher Education and Religion 
Conferences were sponsored at Oswego and proved to be stimulatin 
to those interested in the success of the project. At thp first 
of these^ in 1956^ Dr A L Sebaly, National Coordinat or , dis- 
cussed the philosophy J activities^ and achievements of the 
project as carried forwai^d at the various pij.ot centers. At 
the second conference, in 1:)57j John L Childs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, gave the keynote address on the 
topic, "Education in a Multi-Religion Society" At both 
the 1956 and 1S57 conferences outstanding public school 
administrators^ supervisors, guidance personnel ^ and classroom 
teachers served as consultants and panelists at sessions devoted 
to discussing with classroom teachers who were attending the 
regular summer sessions the practical ^ everyday problems which 
arise In situations of some religious significance for pupils ^ 
teachers J and parents . Of part icular interest to the educators 
who ctutended the conferences were problems arising out of con- 
flic"Ding views of science and re.":igion, released time for 
religioiis instruction, morning prayers, uhe reading of passages 
from the Bible, the teaching of moral anJ. spiritual values, 
humanism, religious holidays, cooperation with religious insti- 
tutions, and religious freedom of teachers. 

In tY early dayb of the project at Oswego the visits 
to the campus o: other distinguished consultants proved most 
beneficial to the on-going Interest in the study. Professors 
Knox Hill and Harold Smith, of the University of Chicago, and 
Dr Eugene D£iwson, of Kansas State Teachers College, made visits 
of varying langths. They spoke to the entire faci^ty on general 
topics x^elated to the project and to the Project Committee on 
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specific problems arising from the study. During the stay of 
these consultants students were encouraged to have interviews^ 
and there was considerable expression on the campus of appreciation 
for their presence at Oswego. 

Two major conferences were attended by representatives 
of the Project Comnaittee: Towson-, Maryland (1953) and Kalamazoo, 
Michigan (1955) These v/ere extremely rev/arding as sources of 
information and stimulation for those involved in the study at 
Oswego. In general, Interest in the project v^as confined largel7 
to the members of the committee: Helen Moore Breitbeck^ Science; 
Johnson Cooper, History; Francis rfulme. Literature and Languages; 
Kenneth Jones, Education; Robert McManus, Education; Erwln 
Palmer, Literature; Seward Salisbury, Sociology; and Frank 
Scholfield, Sociology. In 1956-1957 Professor Hulme was on sab- 
batical leave and taught as Fulbright Professor in Hong Kong, 
where he lectured and serveJ as consultant to two Christian 
Colleges, and vjhere he was able to continue investigation of the 
general problem of religion in education. In 1957-1958 Pro-^ 
fessors Scholfield and Salisbux-^y were on leave, and in the absence 
of the latter Professor Hulme served as local coordinator 

As an indication of the general faculty interest in 
the Teacher Education and Religion Project the following infor- 
mation, supplied by the National Coordinator, may be of interest: 
Of the "Evaluatic.i and Challenges to Act^.on" Inquiry Forms sub- 
mitted to the general faculty at Oswego, 59^ v/ere returned. 
This compares v/ith 48^ of faculty schedules returned from all 
pilot institutions. A brea]:dov;n of '^interest ratings'^ for the 
years of the project, on a scale of 4 (very high interest) to 0, 
(no interest) reveals the following figures for Oswego (from 
the National Coordinator): 

1953-195^^^: 1 T^07 

1954"n55: 1 .7568 

1955- 1556: 2.0000 

1956- 1957: 1 .9000 

1957- 1958: 1 .9250 

The net gain or loss of interest of the gener^al faculty 
from 1953 to 1958, therefore, is plus J.343 

The content of no courses at Oswego has been altered 
as a result of the Pro,;'ect, although it would certainly be true 
to say that definite interest in the place of religion In 
teacher education has been high.iy stimulated. Both faculty and 
student discussion groups have met repeatedly during the time 
of the exploration. Assembly speakers of all three major 
toierlcan faiths have been presented, and their clergy have been 
invited to appear before panels and in classrooms. The only 
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"course in religion:' p er se t Oswego, The BiVle as Literature , 
continued to be cffered as In the past: an examinaticn of major 
figures in tne Oli and New Testaments, the emerging concepts of 
Deity as revealed the study of the Bible, and the influence 
of the Bible on rhe work of English and American authors - Both 
this course and Philosophy throush Literature , which also by 
reason of its content . calls for considerable discussion of 
religion, are part of the ej.ectlve offering' of the English 
Department 

It should be pointed out, however, that perhaps one 
result of the Religion Project may have been the continuing 
demand on the pai-^t of faculty and students, especially the latter, 
for courses in philosophy. Arrangements had been made for the 
securing of a professor of philosophy for 19^8-1959. but budgetary 
reductions prevented such aii addition. 

As announced in Professor Salisbury's report of August- 
September, 1957 (NEWS, Vol IJI Nos 11 and 12), Dr Breitbeck was 
working with Dr Harold Schilling's committee in the preparation 
of a repcrt dealing with the religious aspects of science educa- 
tion. Textbook material incorporating the ideas of the Teacher 
Education and Religion Project on the elementary level is being 
organized and written by members of the Science Department, 
according Professor Salisbury's report. 

As evidence of the great interest shown in the Project 
by the Tepartment of Social Studies, Professor Salisbury's study 
may be referred to again. Religj-on and the College Student is a 
preliminaiy report of an on-going research made possible through 
a grant from the Research Foundation of the State University of 
New York His findings are summarized in the issue of NEWS oited 
atove In addition to this specific investigation of religion 
or. the campus, the Social Studies Department offers an elective, 
Re ligion in the American Culture , constructed within a sociologi- 
cal frame of reference 

Considering the special services offered to summer 
school students and in-service teachers, already referred to, 
the Education Department also merits high praise for its interest 
in the Project^ In the professional education sequence con- 
siderable attention continues to be given to religion as it 
relates to education in our society, though nore of these courses 
is a result of the pilot study In three courses religion is 
intri'^sic to the subject matter of the course: The Teaching of 
the Social Studies , in whiah the church and the school as social 
institutions in our culture are considered; the Seminar which 
follows practice teaching, in which problems of a religious 
nature encountered by students during their internship are examined 
With a view to possible solutions; and the final course in the 
professional c^equence, in which such topics are dealt with 
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as financial aid to private and parochial schools, the 
sepa^ration of church and state ^ released time for religious 
instruction^ the use of public facilities for conducting 
religious clasf::rs, and the reading of the Bible and the spying 
of prayers . 

In sunmary: the i^roject at Oswego has resulted in no 
change of curriculum and little ineasurable alteration of either 
faculty or student interest in religion. Ther^ ^^a-s been^ how- 
ever, a definite and cons xderaule heightening of the religious 
'^climate" among those members of the faculty already Interested 
in the problem and among those students similarly concerned. 



Francis Hu;Lmo, for the 
Committee 



FAST CAROLINA COLLEGE 
'■'eacher Education and Religion Project 

I'ne foj.iiiC:tion of the TER committee on the East Carolina College campus 
is now a matter of histcry. Mary of the original members of this comittee 
are no longer connected with East Carolina College, but they have extended 
the work of the project to their new, respective positions. Others, who 
have replaced Lhem, have succeeded in furthering the project, both on the 
campus and in the community at large. 

East Carolina College has been unusually fortunate in its association 
with the TER project, for its faculty, student body, and staff, through the 
general interest which the project's study aroused, grew into a co-operative 
whole which learned to evaluate itself in terms of the college cui-riculum, 
ite areas of service to the student, and its relationship, thrcugh teacher 
education, with the community. 

As we examine our contact with the TER project in retrospect, we find 
that we were fortunate even in our mistakes, and that, on the whole^ the 
project was constructive, revealing, and liberalizing. Among some of the 
revelations which the study called to the attention of those who participated 
in it, were: (a) the realization that religion can be and is treated as 
factual subject matter, (b) the knovledge that certain subjects, such as art 
and social studies, contain a greater proportion of references to religion 
than other subjects, like industrial arts and mathematics, and (c) the 
awareness that adding references to religion where it does not normally 
enter a course is just p.b bad as eliminating all reference to it where it 
does. In addition, we discovered that visitors, specialists in their 
respective fields^ enhance any res ear oh or study program, but only when 
such visitors are used properly; that is, with a proper consideration of 
their talents an1 skills, used in classes that are prepared both in subje-it 



matter and in mental attitude, to receive the benefits .f their added 
knowledge. Finally, we discovered that we have a noraally untapped supply 
of persons, laymen and professionals, who are interested in and willing to 
devote time to developing a closer understanding of sommunity religious 
differences and their effect on college and community life. 

The committee entered the project undertain as to what* was/ expected 



to which religion was or was not included where it fitted factual subject 
matter. The result of the coui ^e examination streamlined the college 
offerings 5 eliminated some of the usual college catalogue "deadwood," and 
led to the formation of the Humanities Committee which studied the ^ 
probable development of courses in the humanities area that would enhance 
the cultural growth of the student and thus make him or her a more 
valuable future teacher. The survey shewed that in eastern North Carolina 
religion, as such, was not omitted from the study of subject matter if it 
fitted into the subject under discussion, but that most teachers felt 
inadequately prepared to cope with what was referred to in the TER report 
as "factual religion." 

It did hot take too long before the committee's work was presented 
to the faculty as a whole, nt special faculty meetings ax*d later, at a 
faculty-staff seminars, which were gradually expanded to include students 
as wello At that time the committee suggested inviting ^students and all 
other interested parties to its meetings, and two students were appointed 
as official members of the TER committee. 

Eventually, the TER committee felt the need* for utilizing consialtants 
as part of its program of study. These people, furnished by the national 

committee and the Danforth Foundation, served iii various capacities^as 

demonstration teachers, lecturers, discussion leaders, and the like. In 



of it, but the consensus was that we should examine ov.v course offerdpgs 
first, and then perhaps survey C'^'^unity schools to determineHEhe extent 
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some cases, the consultants vere used wisely, with adequate prep.^ration cf 
students and faculty for their visits « On these occasions the visits were 
profitable in stimulating further interest in the projecx as a whole. We 
learned through our failures that the best use of a consultant was NOT to 
share him with the eflljiij^ facility and student body at one time, but to 
apportion him to the subject matter areas where his oackground and experi- 
ence made him not only useful but inspiring „ Sor:. of our consultants were 
Dto Eugene Dawson (project co-ordinator) , DTo Knox Hill (humanities), 
Dro Leo >.lilunas (social studies), DTo Chad Walsh (humanities^-Litera- 
t'ore), DTo Louise Antz (philosophy and education), Dto Harold K* Schilling 
(science), Dro Ao Lc Sebaly (present project co^-ordinator) , 
Dio I de Francesco (art), MTo and MrSc Paul Harris (religion and family 
life), Mre and MrSo Harry Overstreet (religion and family ]ife)o We have 
continued to bring individuals specially trained in the area of factual 
religion to our campus in the kriowledge that such visitors are not only 
welcome as a change in the usual college routine, but also perform a 
useful educational function » 

As a result of campus activity and the surveys made, a group of 
faculty members, mostly TER committee members, but not exclusively so, 
decided to issue a college bulltin on the place of relif;ion in various 
subject matter areas in the secondary schools o This bulletin, RELIGION IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUlVi, is still available fr jm East Carolina College; 
and its publication was followed by a session, based on the worl of the 
project, held at Meredith College, to which interested professors from the 
state of North Carolina as a whole were invitedo The btilDetin also followed 
faculty-studert-town seminars in which t>e Greenville Ministerial Association 

par-*-lcipatedo These seminars, although sparsely, attended, led to the develop- 

/ 

ment of a two«week workshop for teachers held at East Carolint College in 

y 

June 1957. The workshop, offered for credit, was favorabj^y received, and 



was highly successful as an expGriment which East Carnlina College will 
duplicate this summer a Rfidio and television proc-rams were also devoted to 
the discussion "^f ideas and the controversies raised by the project and its 
findings « 

As we look back over the past five years of E.CcC*-TER co-operation and 
research ^ we can say truthfully that the project has been for us a revelation 

txiy ijn)portance of presenting religion in the curriculum where it is 
factually in keepirg with the subject matte-^ of the course, and that it is 
possible and proper to teach about religion without necessarily indoctrinating 
students o or antagonizing them, or arousing prejudices in them. In fact, the 
work of the TER project on the East Carolina College campus has intensified 
the already tolerant attitude present toward various denominations, and has 
^ 'jmoved the fear of discussing religion openly as a factual subject worthy 
cf intellectual study. 
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REPORT ON THE TEACHER E0UCA7I0N AND RluIGION PROJECT 
THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Our proje.;t began in the late ipring of )95^^ During the summer 
months, we featured "Teachsr Education and Religion" as the theme for two 

of our weekly Summer Forums. These are ^-ccasions when the graduate stu- 
dents fjttending the summer session are given uhe opportunity to hear and 

take part in the discussion of currently iTiportant Issues in education, 
V/e also organized a faculty jeminar. This became and re^mained the 
central feature of our project. Over the succeeding mrnths, the semfnar 
came to involve 35 members of our staff, drawn from seven different de- 
partments. Meetings were scheduled bi-weokly, except for vacation periods, 
up through December, 1956. There were sessions in all, each for two cr 
three hours. Prominent in the core of the group were staff members from 
the centra! administration of the College. 

\7e did not think of the seminar as an action committee but as a 
group for the expression and exchange of personal views on value questions 
having to do with the professional development of ourselve'5 and teacher - 
education. In respect to religious denominations, we were a heterogen- 
eous group, but in respect to our mutual feelings for our work and life 
together, we sensed a common bond. It was the further meaning of tne 
common bonds which wo found most profitable ti) explore together, using 
our deepening understanding as direct personal benefit to ourselves and 
as indirect benefit, as well, to the cause of teacher-education and reli- 
gion. Though books and formalized views were useful, on occasion, what 
was most helpful was cur personal efforts to give expression to our own 
ways of thinking and feeling, speak'ng spontaneously in the give and take 
of good conversation. We relied on our conviction that religion, at Its 
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best, is something * ^at communicates between teacher and student ar a 
quality of h^sic relationships to life, intrinsic in the whole outlook and 
bearing of the teacher and student. Good c:)nversatlon !n the seminar was 
a wav of hororing our beliefs on this score. From tJme to dme, members 
cf the seiTi^nar took part in more form.il aspects of the protiram. In Jun , 
I95^j five members of the seminar attended the To^acher Education and Reli- 
gion Workshop at Cedar Falls, lowa» In September, 1955, three members 
attended another such worf^shop at Kalp.nazoo, Michigan, ln*January, 1956, 
Or. Bernard Loomer of the Federated Faculty of the University of Chicago 
visited with our seminar, discussing problems Involved In Improving reli- 
gious qualities In an educational institution through administrative action. 
In February, 1956, two members attended the meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation oT Colleges for Toacher Education in Chicago, one to give a report 
on our activities up to that da^e. In June, 1956, Dr. Hullfish served as 
consultant to the project at North Texas State College, Benton, Texas. 
During the same month, Or. Goodson, with the aid of others In the seminar, 
prepared and submitted a research proposal for surveying religious customs 
and problems In schoois In this region. Efforts to get support frr this 
work were not successful . 

During October and November of 1956, we held eight two-ho»jr se?>s.ons 
with students In our college. We picked fifteen Seniors anrJ fifteen Fresh- 
men. The Cenlors met as a group for four sessions; the Freshmen met as a 
group for four sessions. The discussions were held on Sunday afternoons in 
the homes of staff members from the seminar. Our purpose was to get student 
views on the influence of school and college program* on t»ie development of 
moral and spiritual values. The S:nior$ were to give particular attention 
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to thesr experiencGS in college; the Freshmen, to their experiences in high 
school, V/e found the Freshmen to have given Uttlo thought to their high 
school experiences in these terms and to be relatively i narticul ste. The 
Seniors, however, were both articulate and eager to review their experiences. 
I'^hat the Seniors had to say is worth di^'^illing and reporting: 

"Without naming what the changes have been, It is fair to say that 
most of us have changed our views on reUcrous matters since coming 
to the university* We don*'i: knew how much we might have changed out- 
side of college, just because of maturation,*^ but, anyway, we have 
changed. The changes *-ave probably been the most for those who have 
come from the most protected environment, small towns, nice suburbs. 
The changes have been brought about, probably, more because of the 
change in the general environment in which we were living than because 
of what was done in college classrooms. In classrooms, we have rarely 
been challenged to become aware of the values we actual ly hoi d; we 
have rarely been tested in these matters against critical situations 
or the strong opinions of others. 

] 

Vie feel we would grow more rapidly fn our religious and general 
values as potential teachers if these several things could be done 
during our years as undergra<Juates: 

(a) if we had the opportunity to see and know people who live 
under conditions very different from those under which we have been 
raised, '^Kose of ms who have come from highly protected environments 
should have the opportunity to kr.jw what it*s like to live In the 
Boy's Industrial School, Youth Detention House, sium sections, etc, 

(b) if we had more consecutive and meaningful time with our 



advisors. It would be good to have two advisors working with the 
same small group of students through all four years, doing much as 
we have been doing in these Sunday afternoon discussions, 

(c) If advisors would be given the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity to arrange field experiencos for us quite early in our careers 
as undergraduates. Some students are ready for these experiences 
earlier than others and advisors should have the freedom to make 
these arrangements as In'-!? viduals are able ;o profit from the 
experience. 

(d) If our occasional field tiMps for observations 

jf schools and other community agencies dealing with youth were 
followed up by a great deal of free discussion about experlerces 
In '>*ese situations, so that we could learn to profit from them 
whiie the experience Is still fresh. 

(e) If we were given more opportunities earlier in our college 
experience to act ":.s If* we were teachers. Our hunch is that we do 
not make good use of what we are trying to learn as potential teachers 
unless we are acting as If we were In the role of teacher while we are 
learning about ft. Since we have been In schools for many years as 
students, we have the habit of reacting like students rather than 
reacting like teachers^ We are prone to drop back into our old 
habits of thinking like students even when we are attending courses 

on how to teach, it would be much better If we had more practice In 
holding the role of teacher while we are learning about It. 

(^) If students could bccomo more Important as teachers of one 
another. Much of our education comes from what we are able to teach 



one another and yet so very Uttle fs done to dignify this relation- 
ship of studeht 'to student In the role of mutual teaching.' 

(g) If professors realized that they are tending to fight batt'es 
^which we're important to them during the time when they were growing 

up while the battles which are important to us are the ones which our 
generation ..^s faced while it has been growing up. To be good teachers, 
our professors need to shape what they do and say In relationship to 
our immediate experiences and frame of mind. Yet so few are able to 
do this and indeed so few seem to recognize the need for doing it. 

(h) tf we had more opportunity to discover for ourselves what's 
Important to u[S. Our college experience is not such as to encourage 
us to pay enough attention to the experiences and situations which 

a- or might be truly critical for jjs. Religious and ethical matters 
are likely to be of this more critical type, 

(i) it Is an open question as to whether or not there should 

be more courses focusing directly and obviously on religion. We feel 
that these can only be courses "about'* religion. This is indeed valu- 
able as an orientation, if it is done right. There are risks, however, 
to teaching about religion because people can come to feel that they 
are religious simply because they know about it. We are also aware of 
strife in the world which has come about because of differences among 
religious sects. Learning about reUgion should bring wi^.h ft an 
incrrasing tolerance and respect for mankind as a whole rather than 
fostering divisions by dogmas, The main thing is to develop a reli- 
gious spirit snd an open mind." 

During the autumn of 195^, the faculty seminar came to a close as its 
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members merged into the membersh!;^ of seven freshly organized faculty semi- 
nars^ created by the College as a part of its 50th anniversary celebration. 
These new seminars were initiated out of the same need as the original 
faculty seminar and were conducted with the same spirit and intent. The 
participants were drawn from departments across the whole university* Value 
questions » ^re of primary Impr^tance and wore especially emphasized in dir- 
ections of interest to teacher-education and religion in tho three seminars 
which were led by members of the original faculty seminar, A report on one 
of these seminars is available, (F .^cultv Roundtable on Aesthetic Experi - 
ences In Education of Teachers . A report prepared by Ross L, Mooney and 
Robert Bargar; the Bureau of Education Research, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. September 1, 1957* 106 pages, mimeographed,) 

While these more formal activities were underway, individual staff 
members who participated in the original seminar were active in their 
particular positions in the university, promoting the spirit and intent of 
the teacher-education and religion project In varied ways. MM ton McLean, 
Coordinator of Religious Activities for the University, and a participant 
in the seminar, utilized seminar members in the University's extensive 
activities during the annual **RelIgion in Life Week'* programs. Dr, Hull- 
fish gave fresh point to the work which he had been carrying on over a 
number of years within his own classes In the Philosophy of Education, 
calling on the students to give written and oral expression to thei r basic 
beliefs. Dr. KIrcher became a member of the writing staff for the volume 
being prepared by the AACTF Ccmmittce of Teacher Education and R3liglon. 
He also took a prominent part in arguing the case for the establishment 
of a department of religion on the campus. Dr. Hess, teach?.^g in the field 
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of physical education, fnstft-utod a uf.lt of religion in the orientation 
course for students In his area. Dr. Hausman, in the field of art-education, 
worked out ways In which his students might more readily relate the teaching 
of art to the realization of basic values in life, meaningful to the chil- 
dren being taught. Or. Koonev gav time to the seminar on"Aesthetic Experi- 
ences in the Education of T'^achers", working up written materials having a 
basic relation to spiritual aspects of teaching. Etc, 

in a comprehensive university, having over 85 departments of Instruc- 
tion, more than 1500 permanent faculty members and 20,000 students in regular 
attendance, supported by public money, there is no simple answer to the ques- 
tion of what should be done to improve teacher-education as it relates to 
religion. The very complexity of the oroblem forces one very soon to some 
quite fundamental questions. One is easHy tempted to believe that condi- 
tions would be better if we were able to more things. There is a ready 
security in a rreat deal of obvious activity. Our grrup, however, felt 
quite strongly that the time had passed when we could take refuge in a 
simple dose of action for the sake of action. The crnciai question with 
us became the quality of our own life experience, and the reflective and 
cii'tivatfon of h:9her levels of that quality in our associations with one 
another and with our students. 

We do not consider our work done. 
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OREGON COi-LEGE OF EDUCATION 
May, 1958 

A SUMMARY OF THE TEACHER EDUCATION AI>ID RELIGION PROJECT 

Our io^meT President, Roben J. Maaske, was until his death one of the 
strongest supporters of the project; he had been one of its originators, and was 
responsible for the strong initial impetus under which it began. President Roy 
Lieuallen has continued this vigorous policy. 

The first developmental and exploratory phases were greatly aided by Dr. 
Eugene Dawson as National Coordinator, and by several consultants. Dr. 
Kirtley Mather of Harvard, by his strength of character and his forceful 
analysis of a scienti'.t's point of view, added much to the favorable climate of 
opinion. 

Dr. Floyd Albin, Director of General Studies at OCE, was the first 
Chairman of the TE and R Committee. Dr. Matthew Thompson, Associate 
Professor of Science, was the next Chairman > Under the direction of these men 
the committee planned and carzied out a number of experiments and activities. 
Among these were the following: 

(1) Sending representatives to national and regional conferences 
arranged by th*5 Coordinator. 

(2) A conference of local religiocs leaders held on the OCE campus. 

{j) Acting as host institution for the Northwest Conference on Religion 
and Higher Education in February, 1954. Dr. Francis Haines, 
Professor of Social Science at OCE, was the Chairman for this two- 
day mr^teting. 

The delegations attending were from the Universities of British 
Columbia, Washington, Oregon, Pacific, V/illamette, Oregon State, 
Idaho; and from Lewis and Clark, Linfieli, Eastern Oregon and the 
College of Idaho, 
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(4) Examination of projects in research: 

(a) The Religions within Oregon. 

(b) Controversial issues which create difficulties in teaching 
about religion. 

(c) Limiting our scope to historical and ideological study of 
religions, and to the promotion of moral and spiritual 
values. 

(5) Review and revision of curricula and syllabi* Preparation of specific 
units (related to or concerned with religion and religious ideals) 

for use in college courses* 

(a) The direction of the project re -eT^ 'imined relative to the 

graduate school courses for teachers in the field (M. S. E. 
candidates). Moral and spiritual units emphasized in the 
three base courses, which are the "511" courses: Con- 
temporary Developments in the Humanities, the Social 
Sciences, and Science Mathematics, 

Developments in atomic science have been the greatest 
force in creating the strong trend toward religion now 
apparent. These courses have for this reason been the 
more favorably received. 

At the 'eaching level we observe a g^*nuine willingness to meet the ideas 

and ideals of religion, to philosophize about them, and to seek to live by them. 



WORKSHOPS 

In July, 1956, Dr, Eugene Dawson directed (with vigor and success) the 
first of several workshops (in moral and spiritual values) for teachers. 
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CURRICUi.AR CHANGES 
Since the foundation project came to us at a time when the State 
System of Higher Education was re -organizing the program at its 
colleges of education, we were able to add at once two courses: /?n 
Introduction to Philosophy and Comparative Religions , StUl pending 
is the proposal to offer an integrated Fine Arts imit (similar to the 
one at Tempe) with emphasis upon its religious aspects. 

SPECIAL j^ECTURES 
Another result of the project has been the beginning of a series 
of annual lectures concerning religion and philosophy. The first of 
these was delivered in April, 1957 by Dr. Alburey Castell, Head of 
the Department of Philosophy at the University of Oregon. The second 
was presented in February, 1958 by Dr. John S, Whale, a visiting 
university lecturer* formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at Oxford. 

THE 1957 EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT OCE 
Jointly sponsored by the AACTE Danforth Foundation Project 

and the college, the annual conference on education in 1957 constructed 

its entire programi to advance religious values in the public schools. 
Dr. A. L. Sebaly, the present National Coordinator^ was one 

of several lecturers and consultants who made this the outstanding 

event of the year on campus. 
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STATEMENT OF POUCY 

TKl: following statement has been approved and placed on record 

by the administration and faculty in 1958: 

Oregon College of Education affirms a continuing policy 
of encouraging its faculty (in both the campus elementary 
school and the college) to emphasize moral and spiritual 
values, and to include the teaching of these values in course 
and leF.son plans wherever such arrangement is appropriate. 



ADVANCE Pl-ANNING 
I. The following have been recommended to the administration: 

(a) An annual convocation (other than those of Religious 
Emphasis Week) with speakers from both faculty and 
student body discussing the good Iife« 

(b) A report on this project to be given in brief at all future 
September (initial) all -college assemblies. 

Faculty Seminars for 1958-59: 

Based on materials derived from O. Hobart Mowrer of the 
University of Illinois concerning "The Unconscious, Conscience, 
and Repression." This will probably be first reviewed in 
committee, and then presented in three open faculty seminars 
by selected staff members. 



by C* R- McClure 

Chairman, TE and R Committee 



Oregon College of Education 



1958 



Memo: Faculty members have during the past year co-operated with the 
Wesley Foundation and the Student Association in a mid-week 
morning chapel service on the theme "This I Believe, " 
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Teacher Educa:ion and Religion 
at 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

George Feabody College for Teachers has profited greatly because of its 
participation in the Teacher Education and Religion Project, There have been 
a number of observable changes in our attitudes and procedures that have re- 
sulted. 

First, there is the matter of attitudes. We have become conscious of the 
place that religion occupies in the well-rounded education. This has resulted 
in our being on the alert for those places xn our program where religion pro- 
perly belongs. This has further caused us to reject many temptations to *'lug 
in*' religion where it does not belong. We recognize that this latter concept 
is very important because we believe that too much religion in education can be 
as bad as no religion in education. One of our biggeot tasks has been to attempt 
to arrive at a concensus on this point - "Does religion truly belong in this 
situation?'* As a result, a number of our courses in general education have been 
enriched and made more meaningful by the appropriate introduction of religious 
concepts. 

We have attempted to steer clear of ^'commitment'* or **evangelism** in this pro- 
gram and to hold to the guide line that this truly belongs in the education of 
students. The educator believes that there are certain facts and understandings 
about religion that are essential to a sound education. 

Another development of our program, and one very closely tied in with the 
above, has been a careful and systematic reorganization of the courses in our 
general education program. Let mo emphasize that our general education program 
^ actually antedates the teacher education and religion program, but the latter has 

ERIC had a modifying influence on the former. The third quarter of the Humanities 
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sequence is devoted to a study of the great philosophies and religions oi the 
world. This is a unique course and the student has the opportunity to read ex- 
tensively in the great religious literatures of the world. 

The second course in the Humanities is devoted to the study of the great 
music and fine art of the world. Here it is both fitting and proper that sacred 
music should be emphasized and studied. Also the place t'lat religious themes 
occupy in the fine arts is a part of the humanities. When one reflects that the 
humanities are required of our undergraduates, it is evident that we consider the 
place of religion is very important in the college curriculum. 

There are other classes in which the place of religions and religious move- 
ments are vital to education » As an example, another required course of our under- 
graduates is "Our Basic Heritage.^* This contains the major ideas and movements 
that have been handed down to us from our forefathers. Such a course would be in- 
complete without some reference to religion and religious ideas that have become 
a part of the fabric of our culture. 

Another example of a modification of our college program by the Teacher 
Education and Religion Project can be found in the method of handling another 
of our general education courses, narrely, "Man and the Biotic World." Here the 
teacher enriches the class lectures and class discussions with religious references. 
The teacher believes that the universe is controlled by a Supreme Being and a set 
of Divine Laws. Here we have an example of an eminent scientist using religious 
references to give students a concept of religion in nature. 

Turning now to another example of the noticeable changes on our campus, we 
have held two workshops on Religion and Teacher Education. The first one was 
held in June, 1954. There were official representatives from three state insti- 
tutions besides our own college, and the consb'tants who came from six colleges 




outside our area. There were more than thirty in attendance and for three days 
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we hammered away at the pioblems inherent in the path of any college undertaking 
a program of teaching religion. We further surveyed methods that have been fol- 
lowed in other colleges. Wc had lepders of the catholic, protestant. and Jewisn 
faiths who acted as consultants and advisers to us. 

The chief emphasis was upon the place of religion in the hur.anitics, the 
sciences, and the social sciences* No effort was made to set up any uniforn 
rules of procedure but every effort was made to explore the plans that have been 
made e^'sewhere to find the place that religion occupies in these disciplines, and 
further envision new points of departure in these cases. 

We held a one day conference on the general theme of Religion and the Human- 
ities* There were twenty-seven representatives present from ten colleges. The 
program consisted of reports on various activities under way at Peabody, and a 
serie? of discussions on the objectives and outcomes of these activities. It was 
a most stimulating experience, 

A third facet of our program is a doctoral dissertation v;hich is study of 
references to religion in the most commonly used text books in the field of pro- 
fessional education. This study is being made by a doctoral student at Peabody 
and is almost completed. The study reveals that there is surprisingly little 
material on the teaching of religion in the most widely used text books in pro- 
fessional education and psychology. This is the first objective study in the field 
that we ' ate— acquainted with. 

Another indication ol the effect on our campus by the study is the partici- 
pation of Dr. Kenneth Cooper in the writer's project. He has been able to have a 
share in the writer's contribution and has brought back to us from time to time 
the ideas he has helped to develop in this activity, 
^ Finally, an important outcome of the effort has been the effect upon the 
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nembers of our local conunittee who h^.ve worked diligently to learn all they can, 
and do whatever they can, to make the project as meaningful as possible to our 
f acul ty . 
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TEACHER EDUCATION AND RELIGION PROJECT 



NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 
DENTON, TEXAS 

BEGINNING OF THE PROJECT 

On December 4, 1953, North Texas State College wa.3 selected as one of fifteen 
colleges and universities to serve as pilot centers for the Teacher Education 
and Religion Project of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Following this announcement sevonty members of the faculty met 
to discuss the methods by which the College would participate in the project« 
As a result of the conference a steering committee was appointed and has since 
functioned in planning the activities of the project. The committee consists of 
Dr# Imogene Bentley, Dean of Women and Professor of English and Education; 
Dr<, Witt Elair^ Dean of the School of Education; Dr> A. M. Samplcy t Vice- 
President; and Dr. Jack Scroggs » Professor of History. 

PRELIMINARY PLANNING AND STUDY 

North Texas State College is a multi-purpose institution, with a strong School 
of Education* Of the 6200 students enrolled in the College in the fall semester 
of 1956-1957» approximately 43 pe-" cent were taking one or more courses in 
education. The steering committee at the beginning of its work decided to 
confine its study to the School of Education and to the Divisions of Humanities 
and Social Sciences within the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Each department in the areas of the curriculum selected for study made a 
survey of the treatment of religion in the courses which it offered. In those 
courses where considerable attention was given to religioni departmental 
committees made further study of th.:* offerings to determine whether the treat- 
ment of religion was adequate. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 

At this stage the Steering Committ^ie felt a need for a statement of policy on the 
project as it applied to this campus. After considerable discussion^ the follow- 
ing objectives were formulated: 

1. To teach about religion whenever and wherever it naturally arises 
in the curriculum. 

2. To draw up syllabi of those courses in which considerable 
attention is given to religion. 

3. To prepare units in those courses where some, but not major, 
attention is given to religion. 

4. To prepare an account of how religious activities enter into the 
extra-curricular work on the campus. 
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5* To study the question of the relation of present courses and possible 
new courses to the project so far as preparation of teachers is 
concerned. 

&• To provide an opportunity for interested faculty metnbers to Increase 
their understanding of the relation of religion to the courses that 
they teach as well as to consider the place of religion in the lives of 
modern college students. 

In pursuing these objectives^ the con^mittee hoped that the project might also aid 
in developing the following attitudes: 

1» A greater tolerance of differences in religious faith. 
2» A mote informed and therefore a more mature attitude toward 
religion. 

PREPARATION OF SYLLABI 

During the year of 1954-1955 the Departments of English, Governmratt History, 
Sociology, Speech and Drama, and the School of Education prep?;^ed syllabi and 
other surveys of the curriculum in order to determine whether religion was 
being fully treated in the curriculum. These syllabi indv^ated that the objectives 
of the project, as formulated above, were being carried out fully in the Depart- 
ments of English and History and in varying degrees by the other departments 
involved. 

SURVEY OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

A survey was also made of the religious activities of campus groups and organi- 
zations. It was discovered that 83.7 per cent of the students contacted in this 
study attended church or Sunday School regularly. Vesper services are held in 
ail girls dormitories, and the majority o£ students felt that these services 
contributed significantly to the religious life of the participants. Approximately 
forty per cent of the student clubs reported some kind of group religious activity, 
though it would appear in many cases that this was of a limited or spasmodic kind. 

VISITS OF NATIONAL CONSULTANTS 

Under the sponsorship of the national Teacher Education and Religion Project, 
Dr> Douglas M. Knight, President of Lawrence College, visited this college on 
December 13 and 14, 1954, and talked to the faculties of the Division of 
Humanities, the Division of Social Sciences, and the School of Education concern- 
ing the objectives of the projects. He spoke on the same subject to more than 
one hundred student officers of campus clubs. President Knight stressed the 
importance of spiritual values as a directive force in contemporary life« 

On March 4, 1955, Dr> Kenneth D> Eenne , Director of Humian Relations at 
Boston University, visited the College and spoke to interested members of the 
faculties of humanities, social sciences, and education. At this meeting Dr. 
Benne stressed that the teaching about religion, particularly in the public 
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schools, should not be done in such a way as to subject pupils to embarrassment. 
This theme was elaborated before a larger group at the meeting of the joint 
sessions of the /Association for Chil Ihood Education and the Elementa^'y 
Principals at the regional meeting of the Texas SiPte Teachers Association in 
Dallas on March 5, 

FIRST SUMMER WORKSHOP 
June 17-18, 1955 

The first summer workshop on Teacher Education and Religion was held under 
the joint sponsorship of North Texas State College and the National Teacher 
Education and Religion Project oi the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. The local committee in charge consisted of Dr. Jack 
Scroggs, Chairman, Dr. E. C. Ballard , Dr. V. Y. Crai^ , Mr. Dell Kjer , 
Dr. Earl Kooker, Dr. E. E. Jarboe , and Dr. R. L. Marquis, Jr . 

The workshop, which was held June 17*18, 1955, has as its thenne"Religious 
Literacy as a Responsibility of the Teacher Training Program." Dr. A. L. 
Sebaly, Professor of Education at Western Michigan State College, was the 
consultant and director of the Workshop, which was divided into the following 
interest groups: elementary schools, secondary schools, college. This work-* 
shop demonstrated that a good deal of instruction about religion takes place in the 
public schools ^^t Texas and that public school teachers need some college 
instruction about dealing with the problems presented. Active interest in the 
project was evident among the public school teachers f.nvolved. 

SECOND WORKSHOP ON RELIGION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

June 14-16, 1956 

The theme of the second workshop was "'The Responsibility of Professional 
Education for Religion in Teacher Education.** This workshop was also jointly 
sponsored by North Texas State College and the National Project. 

The opening address of the workshop was given by Dr. H» Cordon Hullfish of 
Ob^ ) State University. Sectional meetings of elementary school teachers and 
secondary school teachers and administrators discussed a wide variety of 
topics, such as the question of Bible readings in schools, prayers ?.n school 
programs, religious holidv^ys, and factual teaching about religion in the curri- 
culum. O.ie of the conclusions reached was as follows; **Our responsibility as 
a teacher -training institution is to produce people who are literate on questions 
of 'religion and who realize the values which religion has brought to ovir 
democratic culture, but we can leave to the church and home those things 
pertaining to particular faiths and creeds.** 

An important feature of this workshop wa& a series of demonstration meetings in 
which teachern observed in actual practice the use of resources and methods of 
presenting material about religion in language arts, social studies, and music. 
Demonstrations were held ^.t both the elementary and the secondary levels. The 
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participation of high school pupils helped to illustrate the resources of the 
secondary school curriculum in dealing with religious materials. 

The workshop concluded with a panel discussion of *'The Responsibility of 
Professional Education for Religion in Teacher EducaHon,'' In the course of the 
discussion Or, A. L. Sebaly» National Coordinator of the Project, stressed the 
importance of the principle that professional educators have the responsibility 
to study the relationship of religion to teacher education. There is need for 
teachers to think critically about where materials about religion are relevemt to 
curriculum content. The responsibility is theirs to seek out their own solutions. 
Their responsibility is for scholarly treatment if the solutions are to be truly 
professional, 

LECTURE SERIES, JUNE 18-20, 1957 

Believing that the College had accomplished most in the project with its 
summer students, most of whom are teachers with some actual experience of 
the problems involved, the Committee planned for the summer session of 1957 
a series of lectures on '^The Place of Religion in Public Education'* by 
Dr, Merrimon Cuninggim, D<^an of the Perkins School of Theology at Southern 
Methodist University^ Approximately three hundred stud«^nts attended one or 
more of these lectures. 

Dean Cuninggim spoke on the following topics: ^*Why be Concerned?'* 
"What is Possible?" "V/hat is Desirable?" Dr, Cuninggim stressed that 
education must be concerned with religious matters because of the nature of 
the task in which it is involved, "Since religion deals with the world's 
problems, we must at least recognise that religion has a place in this problem- 
filled world," Dr, Cuninggim said. He questioned the philosophy of many 
educational institutions which have hesitated to incorporate a religious 
curriculum into their progrems because they feared that to do so would be 
sectarian. The government itself recognizes that its political and social 
phases have some basic religious order in their makeup, "In the light of 
American history, we can find a middle position," Dr. Cuninggim stated* 
"The public school cannot be sectarian. It ought not to be secular. It can be 
religious, " 

EVALUATION 

During the fall semester of 1957-1958 considerable attention was given 
to an evaluation of the results of the project. Some fifty-seven per cent of 
the faculty sent individual evaluation forms to the national! headquarters, and 
the committee members and personnel who had been more closely identified 
with the project also filled out evaluations. The Dwicicns of Humanities, 
Science, Social Science, and Education met with full representation of the 
departments involved and jointly arrived at the results wb^^h the groups felt 
had been accomplished by the project* 
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Interest and activity in the resolution of issues involved in the area of 
religion and teacher education have had these effects: It is now known at what 
points in the various courses information about religion is included; it has 
been found that few additional couroes can well include such information; that 
information about religion and the responsibility of the teacher in this area is 
now done with greater effectiveness because the instructors are more aware 
of its importance; that a number of staff members previouoly unconcerned 
have become involved in a consideration of their responsibility in this area; 
that public school teachers as well as college teachers in other institutions 
have been involved; and that there is a need now for interested staff and 
students to ha/e the opportunity to do more critical thinking in this area. 
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